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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper pesos 
to 1 Argentine paper peso] 








Couniry * Unit quoted | — Type of exchange 
| 
Argentina_-_- | Paper peso | Official A 
| Official B_- 
me Free market -____--- 
Bolivia. _. ..| Boliviano | Official 
| | Controlled : 
| | Compensation rate _- - 
7 idee ie Se ves 
Brazil | Milreis | Official 
Free market 
| Special free market. 
- Curb.... . 
Chile. --| Peso re 
| Export draft 
| Curb market_-__-_- 
Free __. dies 
| Gold exchange. 
; } | Mining dollar____- 
Colombia- do. | Controlled - -- ; 
| Bank of Republie’s rate 
Stabilization Fund 
: } Curb. ‘ 
Costa Rica | Colon. | Uncontrolled rate 
Controlled rate 
Cuba -| Peso ~~ eee J 
Ecuador | Sucre-.-- | Central Bank rate 
Honduras | Lempira. - Official __ 
> Peso. -_.- Free... 
Nicaragua .| Cordoba-.-.- Official 
| Curb 
Paraguay | Paper peso Official 
Free 
Peru Sol do 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso do 
Controlled free 
Venezuela Bolivar 


Bank rate 


! 100 bolivianos to the pound as used for government 


purposes only 


2 June 13-Dee. 31. 
3 July 13-Dec. 31. 
* Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
> July-December. 
é Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 


| . 
| Annual qverage | Average rate Latest available 








quotation 
July | A 
| 29 a July Aug. a : 
1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate | Date 
Seon yaaa aie BE ccatoall 
3.31 | 3.70 | 3.73 | 3.73 | 3.73 | Sept. 12 
. 44 32 4.3 | 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
| 3.92 | 4.33 4.60 | 4.44 | 4.30 Do. 
| (1) | (i) | (i) (i) (4) 
29 60 32.34 | 40.46 | 39.80 | 39.90 | Sept. 19 
at oe 59.22 | 56.04 55. 00 Do. 
-| 545.46 | 67.92 | 54.38 | 59.00 Do. 
17. 641 16.829 716.500 |716.500 | 716.500 | Sept. 14 
--| 19.706 | 19.770 19.770 | 19.770 Do. 
| © 21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 
19.992 | 20.826 | 22.672 | 21. 400 | 21.500 | Do 
19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | Sept. 3 
25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
27. 48 32.47 | 33.03 | 32.58 | 32.60 Do. 
31.04 31.00 | 31.13 $1.15 | Do. 
25. Of 29.86 | 31.00 | 31.13 31.15 Do. 
31.00 31.13 31.15 Do 
| 1.79 1.75 1.75 1. 755 1.755 | Sept. 19 
1.77 1.75 1.755 1.75 1.755 | Do 
(9) * ») | 
1.84 } 1.78 1.89 1.88 1.89 | Sept. 19 
5.65 | 5.67 5.71 5.72 5.73 | Sept. 14 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
| 93 90 JSS 90 | Do 
14.13 14.83 | 17.70 16. 90 16. 90 Do 
2.044 | 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 Do 
4.52 } 5.18 4.98 4.98 5». OO Sept. 13 
| 4.56 5.00 5.00 5.00 ». OO Sept. 14 
| * 5.46 535 | 6.33 6.00 6. 40 Do. 
70.00 70. 70.00 | Aug. 31 
74.98 76. 12 76. 50 Do 
4.46 5. 33 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Sept. 12 
| 25 2.5 2.5 25 25 | Do 
4173 3626 3553 3476) 3650} Sept. 14 
5697 4995 526 5267 5272| Do 
3.19 3.19 3.19 3.19 3.19 


Sept. 18 


’ For commitments of the Government only. 

§ June 10-Dec. 31 

* For payment (in September) of merchandise from 
the United States covered by exchange permits ap- 
proved May 1-15, 1940. at the following rates: Class 2 
merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 1.95 


Other Exchange Rates 


(Compiled in the Finance Division from statistics of the Federal Reserve Board) 


[NOTE.—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for 
cable transfers in New York City. 
in the next table] 


Exchange rates on New York in a number of Latin American countries is given 


Average Average Average 
Country Unit quoted | rate, rate, rate 
July August | Sept. 22-28 
Pound | 2 
oy (Pound (free) _- $3, 0311 $3. 1702 $3. 2168 
Australis \ Pound (official 3. 2280 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 
Belgium Belga... (?) (2) (2) 
Bulgaria. - . Lev ) 2) (2) 
. : |f Dollar (free) . 8692 S686 | . 8543 
Canada. || Dollar (official) 9091 9091 | . 9091 
China (Shanghai) Yuan_. 0605 1 O548 | 1, 0523 
Denmark | Krone 2) 2) | (2) 
Finland_. | Markka . 0196 . 0197 0196 
France__. | Frane (?) (?) | (2) 
Germany Reichsmark . 3998 1, 3905 | 1, 3904 
Greece _. | Drachma 1, 0067 ', 0066 1, 0066 
Hong Kong. Dollar _- 2358 . 2251 | 2281 
Hungary | Pengé !, 1848 !, 1937 1937 
India | Rupee 3015 . 3013 | 3018 
Italy. | Lira 1, 0503 1, 0503 1, 0504 
Japan ‘ Yen . 2343 . 2343 | . 2344 
Netherlands Guilder. . (2) (2) (?) 
New Zealand_. | Pound.. 3. 0432 3. 1825 3. 2297 
Norway | Krone (2) 2) (Q 
Portugal | Eseudo_ 0380 0383 0399 
Rumania | Leu (?) (2) (? 
Spain _- | Peseta_. 10913 | . 0913 0913 
Straits Settlements | Dollar -4711 | .4712 | 4710 
Sweden _- | Krona . 2384 | 2381 | . 2380 
Switzerland ___- | Franc . 2268 2275 | 2284 
Union of South Africa | Pound. 3. 9800 | 3. G800 | 3. 9800 
ni : fPound (free) 3. 8047 3. 9788 4. 0371 
eee SaeeeM-....--.. |\Pound (official) - | 4.0350 4.0350 | 4. 0350 
Tepeieria............... | Dinar 1 0224 | 1, 0224 | 1, 0224 
BULLION | 
Silver *__- pieicenen ie ‘iim nee SAGES . 3475 . 3475 | . 3475 
|_| Opener as 35. 0000 | 35. 0000 


35. 0000 | 
| | 





1 Nominal. 
2 No rates available. 





3 The “official” price of spot silver in New York. 
4U. 8. Government price. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


European Investments in the United States 


Paul D. Dickens, Economic Analyst, Finance Division 


Europe’s financial stake in the United 
States at the end of 1939 amounted to 
$6,698,000,000. The value of stocks, 
ponds, and other so-called “long-term” 
investments, exclusive of the equity or 
other interest of European companies in 
American subsidiaries. aggregated 
$2,904,000,000. Direct participation by 
European corporations in industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial enterprises in this 
country, together with miscellaneous 
long-term holdings, totaled $1,871,000,- 
000. The remaining dollar assets, aggre- 
gating $1,923,000,000, consisted largely of 
bank balances. 

It is impossible to determine accurately 
the net effect of the war to date upon 
total European holdings in the United 
States. All belligerents tended from the 
beginning to draw by varying degrees 
upon their dollar assets. However, cash 
balances and holdings of American se- 
curities carried in “neutral” accounts 
showed an upward trend. In fact, dollar 
balances in Swiss names continued to rise 
almost without interruption after the 
opening of hostilities and not until May 
of this year (the latest month for which 
data on international capital movements 
are available) did these balances undergo 
a net liquidation. Similarly, Swiss funds 
have during the same period continued to 
flow into American securities with the 
result that reported data show a net in- 
crease on Swiss account of approximately 
$66,000,000 from the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1939 to the end of May of this 
year. 

The effect of liquidation by individual 
belligerents upon total European assets 
in the United States has varied according 
to their immediate needs and, more par- 
ticularly, according to the total invest- 
ments of each in this country. Liquida- 
tion of the comparatively small German 
holdings of American securities, much in 
evidence before the outbreak of the war, 
has continued at an undiminished rate. 
The equally uninterrupted net sale of 
British-owned American stocks and 
bonds from the first week of the war to 
the end of May 1940 yielded a cash return 
of approximately $150,000,000. British- 
owned dollar balances, after rising to ap- 
proximately $657,000,000 late in Septem- 
ber of last year, declined steadily through 
the next seven months and, after falling 
to $327,000,000 by the end of April of this 
year, rose again to $355,000,000 by the 
endof May. Data relating to subsequent 
changes are not available. 

It is probable that at the present time 
because of decline of market prices total 
European investment holdings and other 
financial assets in the United States are 
somewhat less in amount than the total 
figure reported for the end of 1939. Brit- 


ish balances have been substantially re- 
duced but total European “short-term” 
holdings in this country at the end of 
May were $1,980,000,000 or $70,000,000 
more than on September 6 of last year. 
The flight of capital from nonbelligerent 
areas has exceeded the net withdrawals 
by England and other belligerents. Brit- 
ish liquidation on balance of American 
securities has been substantially offset, 
especially during the first 5 months of 
1940, by net purchases of such securities 
on Swiss account. French-owned dollar 
balances fluctuated somewhat, both be- 
fore and after France’s withdrawal from 
the war. At the end of May 1940, they 
amounted to $319,000,000, approximately 
the same as at the beginning of Septem- 
ber 1939. Throughout the same period 
French holdings of American securities 
showed no appreciable monthly changes. 

The present distribution of “long-term” 
investments and “short-term” holdings 
reflect the conditions under which an im- 
portant part of European holdings in the 
United States has been accumulated. The 
former, consisting largely of stocks, bonds, 
and other security issues, amounted at 
the end of 1939 to $4,775,000,000, or 71 
percent of the total European dollar as- 
sets. The latter, amounting to $1,923,- 
000,000, or 29 percent of the total holdings 
of Europeans in the United States, con- 
sists almost entirely of dollar demand de- 
posits in American banks. Under existing 
legislation these balances yield no return, 
and they are much in excess of the normal 
working balances carried here by foreign 
banks. The accumulation of these dollar 
funds synchronized with European de- 
velopments which encouraged the ex- 
patriation of capital to places of greater 
security. 

At the outbreak of the World War in 
1914 European holdings in the United 
States, estimated at over $6,000,000,000, 


represented distinctly the major pre- 
World War participation of foreign capi- 
tal in the United States. British interest 
in American railroads was so important 
that it completely overshadowed all other 
classes of foreign investment in this 
country. Wartime liquidation sharply 
diminished British holdings of American 
rail and other securities. Certain other 
foreign holdings here were also reduced 
by wartime demands for dollar exchange. 
The total foreign stake in the United 
States by the end of 1919 was probably 
not more than $2,800,000,000, or consid- 
erably less than one-half of the European 
holdings alone 20 years later. 

The rise in European financial claims 
on the United States between the out- 
break of war in 1914 and the beginning of 
hostilities in 1939 occurred largely during 
the past 5 years. During the twenties the 
United States was the world’s principal 
exporter of capital. Foreign-owned dol- 
lar balances (in large part the proceeds 
of foreign dollar loans) rose by the end 
of 1929 to roughly the same volume out- 
standing at the end of 1939. Moreover, 
the era of business prosperity attracted 
foreign funds into American securities. 
Following the collapse of American secur- 
ity prices in 1929 foreign-owned dollar 
balances were sharply reduced. At the 
end of 1934 foreign-owned dollar balances 
were somewhat less than $700,000,000 
while total foreign long-term investments 
here were computed at $4,943,000,000. 
The European share of the former was 
$244,000,000; of the latter $3,630,000,000. 
British holdings alone totaled $2,016,- 
000,000. 

It is thus apparent that the data re- 
ported in table 1 reflect substantial ad- 
ditions made during the past 5 years to 
European investments in the United 
States. During 1935 and 1936 improved 
business conditions in this country coin- 


TABLE 1.—European investments in the United States, end of 1939 


{In millions of dollars) 





























| Long-term investments ! 
| Short- 
m : term 
Country Stocks | Direct invest- | Total * 
and and Total ments ? 
bonds other 
Po inc cnn ctattines be phe buh eeaign a btelentde tb ibuinten 70 82 152 160 312 
EE ee oe EN AS Ee <a 215 121 336 297 633 
CS SE ene eel ee es eee 16 St 100 10 110 
a a Se PR ORs Ce eh) ee 6 34 40 39 79 
po SS, NT ERIN SNE: EE ik ET, 697 191 888 210 1, 098 
EL... -- chvanuuubinneniaibesmedhediedank+tnnsenwandaaels 638 108 746 392 1,138 
ae Pe et a 1, 180 1, 168 2, 348 455 2, 803: 
FINE doin och wn nse dietnncaguleueeberpansenthen 82 83 165 360 525. 
Pee iielici a tncwtidaddwenmastacateaamalee 2, 904 1,871 4,775 1, 923 3 6, 698 





1 Data —yl the forthcoming publication of the Finance Division, ‘Foreign Long-Term Investments in the United 
States, 1937-39.” 


2 Data as of Jan. 3, 1940, ‘‘Bulletin of the Treasury Department, April 1940.” 


3 Holdings of United States National, State, and municipal Government bonds are not estimated on a by-country 
basis. Their total is estimated at $100,000,000. 
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cided with developments in Europe which 
alone would have encouraged the move- 
ment of capital funds to the United 
States. Except for a decline in the vol- 
ume of European investment in Ameri- 
can shares this capital inflow continued 
at a rate which totally disregarded a re- 
versal of the domestic business trend 
after the middle of 1937. A sharp accel- 
eration in the rate of inflow during the 
third quarter of 1938 coincided with 
events at Munich. Events of 1939 fur- 
ther contributed to a sharp rise in the 
growth of European-owned short-term 
dollar assets. Statistical evidence of 
this flow of “flight” capital was reflected 
largely in the growth of foreign-owned 
dollar balances. The rate of inflow be- 
came somewhat obscured before the end 
of 1939 because of heavy dollar with- 
drawals by certain belligerents for meet- 
ing wartime purchases in this country. 
Transactions in United States stocks and 
bonds throughout most of 1939 were 
dominated by net sales by the United 
Kingdom. 

British investments of $2,803,000,000 
comprised more than 40 percent of the 
total European holdings in the United 
States at the end of 1939. Of this 
amount a total of $1,180,000,000 repre- 
sented stocks and bonds and may thus, 
because of ready marketability, be viewed 
as an important part of the potentially 
liquid dollar funds supporting the pri- 
mary dollar assets which were already 
held in the form of bank balances. The 
third important item in the British total 
is that of so-called “direct’’ investments 
which, inclusive of certain miscellaneous 
investments, amounted at the end of 
1939 to $1,168,000,000. 

French investments of all classes at the 
end of 1939 amounted to $633,000,000. 
Of this total the reported dollar balances 
and other “short-term” holdings 
amounted to $297,000,000 and constituted 
the largest single item. Since French 
“direct” investments here are compara- 
tively small, the major part of the 
remaining French holdings consists of 
securities which could presumably be 
liquidated through regular market 
facilities. 

Of the countries which were neutrals 
at the end of 1939 Switzerland and 
Netherlands had the largest investments 
in this country—$1,138,000,000 and 
$1,098,000,000, respectively. In each 
case considerably more than half of the 
total was in the form of marketable 
securities. Short-term investments 
made up the larger part of the re- 
mainder (table 1). One-half of the total 
Belgian investments were banking and 
brokerage accounts; practically all of 
the other half, even the direct invest- 
ments, were of a character having a rela- 
tively high degree of marketability. 
“Other European” countries, chief among 
them being Sweden and Norway, had in- 
vestments aggregating $525,000,000, of 
which two-thirds were short-term ac- 
counts and one-sixth were holdings of 
stocks and bonds. The remainder were 
relatively nonliquid investments. 
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Potential Usefulness of Investments 
Differ by Types 


Any actual use by European countries 
of their investments in the United States 
must in the end depend on the liquida- 
tion or sale of those assets, in whole or 
in part. The degree of liquidity of the 
respective types of holdings varies greatly. 
The’ short-term assets, being  pre- 
dominately demand deposits in United 
States banks, are almost perfectly liquid 
and are subject to immediate with- 
drawal at the recorded value. Holdings 
of common and preferred stocks and 
bonds, largely New York Stock Exchange 
issues, are freely marketable. However, 
the amounts that may be realized from 
holdings of stocks and bonds are depend- 
ent to a considerable degree upon busi- 
ness sentiment and market conditions. 
In other words the estimated realizable 
value of stocks and bonds fluctuate 
widely with changes in market prices. 
Direct investments, consisting princi- 
pally of wholly owned United States 
corporations some units of which are 
valued at more than $100,000,000, and, 
similarly, miscellaneous investments— 
largely trust funds and estates—are 
relatively slow assets. The liquidation 
of such assets depends upon private 
negotiation or the fulfillment of legal 
procedures. Over a long period sub- 
stantial sums might be realized from 
these investments. 


Mobilization of United States Securities 
by Belligerents 


The regulations of August 25, 1939, 
provided that the British Treasury 
might, by issuing an order, transfer to 
itself any securities held by residents of 
the United Kingdom at a price which 
should not be less than the market value 
of the securities on the date specified in 
the order. The first requisition of dollar 
securities was announced by a Treasury 
Order dated February 17, which required 
British owners of 60 selected United 
States corporate stocks to turn them over 
to the Bank of England. The invest- 
ment in these issues amounted to ap- 
proximately $150,000,000. A second req- 
uisition order was issued on April 13 
covering 92 stock and 23 bond issues of 
United States corporations. The invest- 
ment in the issues in this requisition was 
probably double that of the issues in the 
first. Payment for these securities was 
made by the Bank of England in sterling 
on specified dates or within definite peri- 
ods after the documents were received 
by the Bank. 

Up to the end of August no securities 
had been requisitioned by France or by 
any of the British Dominions or Colonies, 
except Australia. In Australia holders 
of United States securities were allowed 
6 months in which to sell and turn the 
proceeds over to the Commonwealth 
Bank. Until such time as the securities 
were requisitioned, the governments of 
the United Kingdom, France, the Do- 
minions, and colonies permitted sales by 
the owners, under licenses, provided that 
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the dollar proceeds of the transactions 
were turned over to the authorities in 
return for local currencies. 

Contrasted with the recent period, the 
potential utility of dollar securities was 
not appreciated at the opening of the 
World War. Starting about the middle 
of 1915 the Bank of England took steps 
to mobilize British holdings of foreign 
securities. However, it was not until 
the latter part of January 1916 that se- 
curities were accepted by the British 
Government in blocks of less than $5,000. 
The deposit of securities was not made 
obligatory until February 1917 and even 
then it applied only to certain issues. 


United States Blocks Assets of Invaded 
Countries 


Following the German invasion of 
Denmark and Norway, on April 10, an 
Executive order was issued providing 
that transfers of credit, foreign-ex- 
change transactions, the export or ear- 
marking of coin, bullion, or currency, and 
other similar operations by persons or 
institutions in the United States, which 
involved Danish or Norwegian property, 
should be subject to license by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. On May 10 that 
order was amended to include Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg and 
their colonial possessions. On June 17 
France, and on July 15, Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania were added to the list. 

Under these orders, and the subsequent 
Treasury regulations, bona fide transac- 
tions by the owner arranged before the 
orders were issued, could be completed. 
Sales of securities could be made provided 
(1) that the proceeds of the sale were 
credited to the account of the national 
making the sale in the United States 
banking institution which held the secu- 
rities for the national, (2) that the se- 
curities must have been physically situ- 
ated in the United States on June 1, 1940, 
and (3) that the securities must not have 
been assigned, transferred or otherwise 
disposed of by their registered owner. 
Transactions for the accounts of certain 
banking and other organizations operat- 
ing in some of the colonial possessions of 
the affected countries were permitted un- 
der general licenses. 

The effect of these orders and regula- 
tions has been to prevent transfers of 
assets from the accounts of those indi- 
viduals and organizations to whom they 
belong on specified dates. In that way 
these assets could not, by indirection, be 
made to serve the purposes of persons or 
groups who were not the owners prior to 
the respective invasions. 





Revenue on Radios 


Customs revenue on radio receiving sets 
imported into India showed a record in- 
crease during the financial year ended 
March 31, 1940. The total amounted to 
2,119,000 rupees compared with 1,487,000 
for the previous year. (American Con- 
sulate General, Calcutta.) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Administration of the United States 


Export Control 


Prepared in Collaboration with the Office of the Administrator 


Administration of the provisions of the 
United States Export Control was vested 
on July 2, 1940, by Presidential procla- 
mation, in an Administrator of Export 
Control. The proclamation was issued 
in accordance with section 6 of the act 
of Congress, approved on the same date, 
“To expedite the strengthening of the 
national defense.” (Public, No. 703, 
16th Cong.) In the same proclamation, 
the President ordered that certain speci- 
fied articles, including lists of basic 
materials, chemicals, machine tools, and 
other products, as well as all arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war (as 
defined in the earlier Presidential proc- 
lamation of May 1, 1937). shall not be 
exported from the United States except 
when authorized in each case by a li- 
cense issued by the Secretary of State. 

To administer the Export Control Act, 
under his direction and supervision as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, the President, 
in a military order of the same date, 
named Lt. Col. Russell L. Maxwell, Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, United States Army. 
Prior to this appointment, Colonel Max- 
well served as Chief of the Planning and 
Equipment Branch G-4, War Depart- 
ment General Staff. Other military bi- 
ography: Graduated from United States 
Military Academy 1912, served Field Ar- 
tillery, transferred to the Ordnance De- 
partment 1915, graduated from the Com- 
mand and General Staff School 1924, the 
Industrial War College 1925, and Army 
War College 1934. 

Licensing of the articles and materials 
covered in the President’s proclamation 
actually became effective on July 5. The 
procedure being followed is based on 
that used during the World War by the 
War Trade Board. The prompt intro- 
duction of the system was made possible 
by studies and information compiled and 
kept up to date since the World War by 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board, in 
conjunction with other interested De- 
partments of the Government. Decisions 
as to just which basic materials, prod- 
ucts, chemicals, or types of machine tools 
would require licensing for export have 
been based upon information and ad- 
vice furnished by the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board; the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National De- 
fense; the Departments of State, of the 
Treasury, of Agriculture, and of Com- 
merce; and the Maritime Commission. 

The original list of items requiring ex- 
port license was increased by the Presi- 
dent, under date of July 26, 1940, to 
include certain petroleum products, 


tetraethy]l lead, and iron and steel scrap; 
and again, on September 12, to cover 
equipment and specifications for the pro- 
duction of aviation motor fuel and of 
tetraethyl lead, and plans and specifica- 
tions for aircraft or aircraft engines. 
Addition of these items was made neces- 
sary by the rapidly increasing require- 
ments of the enlarged national defense 
program. For the same reason, it may 
be necessary in the future to add to the 
list of controlled items, and as such items 
become available in sufficient quantities, 
by reason of increased production or 
imports, they may be dropped from the 
list. 

Upon the receipt of any change in 
articles and materials, interpretations, 
or other information in reference to li- 
censes, the State Department notifies 
the collectors of customs at the various 
ports of exit from the United States. 
Close coordination is maintained be- 
tween the Division of Controls and the 
Bureau of Customs at Washington, thus 
facilitating administrative work neces- 
sary to carrying out licensing require- 
ments. 

Through arrangements with the Secre- 
tary of State, the Division of Controls 
of that Department receives all applica- 
tions, and issues the licenses, for export 
of all articles and materials under con- 
trol. The approval and issuance—or 
disapproval and refusal—of licenses are 
governed by existing laws and regula- 
tions, and by instructions furnished by 
the Administrator to the Department of 
State. Such instructions by the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control are the 
result of consideration of recommenda- 
tions by the pertinent Government 
agencies. All regulations and decisions 
are based upon the interests of the 
national defense. 

Colonel Maxwell, as Administrator of 
Export Control, has organized his office, 
under the supervision of military per- 
sonnel, into three divisions—Administra- 
tive, Technical, and Information. To 
assure the closest of liaison with each of 
the interested Government departments 
or agencies, representatives of such inter- 
ested agencies serve on an advisory com- 
mittee with the Administrator of Export 
Control. In addition, there is a smaller 
committee, which meets daily, to pass 
upon doubtful cases. Administrative 
work in clearing licenses has thus been 
greatly facilitated. 

To secure prompt and widespread 
notification to interested American pro- 
ducers and shippers, arrangements have 
been made whereby all changes in the 


commodities subject to control, rulings 
as to definitions, and other regulations 
and information regarding the operation 
of the Export Control Act are communi- 
cated to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, for dissemination through 
the Bureau’s Field Offices, located in the 
various commercial centers of the coun- 
try. Moreover, current development of 
which the Bureau is notified will be an- 
nounced each week, in full or summary 
form, in the section of Forricn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY headed “Announcements 
Under the United States Export Control 
Act,” which is being inaugurated with 
this issue. 

For those interested in a check list of 
the products and other aspects of the 
operation of the Export Control Act 
dealt with in proclamations, regulations, 
or decisions issued since the original 
Presidential proclamation and regula- 
tions of July 2, and communicated by the 
Department of State to the collectors of 
customs for their guidance in handling 
export declarations, an alphabetic in- 
dex follows. The references are to the 
number and paragraph of the informal 
circulars of information on this subject 
sent to all field offices by the Division 
of Foreign Tariffs of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as oc- 
casion required, for local commercial 
dissemination. 


AIRCRAFT OR AIRCRAFT ENGINES: 
Aircraft parts, equipment, and accessories, 
No. 4 


Plans and specifications for design or 
construction, No. 11, par. 3. 
ALASKA, SHIPMENTS TO: 
No. 10, General Appendix. 
ALUMINUM: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
AMMONIA AND AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS: 
Urea and “Uramon,” No. 13, par. 1. 
Other manufactured fertilizer, No. 10, 
Commodity Appendix. 
Tanning agents containing combined 
ammonia, No. 13, par. 1. 
Flotation agents containing combined 
ammonia, No. 13, par. 1 
Ammonium phosphate 
Phos,” No. 13, par. 1. 
AVIATION LUBRICATING OIL: 
No. 6, par. 1A; No. 8, par. 3; No. 10, 
par. 2; No. 14, par. 3. 
AVIATION MoTorR FUEL (GASOLINE) : 
No. 6, par. 1A; No. 7; No. 8, par. 3; No. 9, 
par. 1; No. 14, pars. 1, 2, and 4. 
Equipment or plans for producing, No. 11. 
BUNKER FUEL AND LUBRICATING OILS: 
No. 9, par. 2. 
CALFSKINS OR KIPSKINS: 
No. 13, par. 1. 
CANAL ZONE, SHIPMENTS TO: 
No. 10, General Appendix. 


and “Ammo- 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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News by Countries 


e 
Argentina 
Economic Conditions 

The increasing repercussions of the 
catastrophic events in Europe continue 
to be reflected on Argentine economy 
through the dislocations and restrictions 
of markets. Early improvement in the 
situation is not anticipated. The decline 
in exports which began in May continued 
through August. The problem of liqui- 
dating the export surplus of agricultural 
and grazing products was accentuated, 
and the foreign exchange position has be- 
come more difficult. 

The Government has been authorized 
to purchase the surplus production of 
corn but this may be regarded only as 
an expedient to relieve the growers, since 
some method must be found to finally 
dispose of the corn thus purchased. The 
political crisis experienced during the lat- 
ter part of August and which resulted in 
changes in the Cabinet had little effect 
on commercial and industrial activities 
except for the natural apprehension as 
to the program and policies of the new 
regime for dealing with the critical eco- 
nomic situation. 

Agriculture has been favored with cold 
dry weather which enabled farmers to 
complete their sowings of wheat and lin- 
seed which had been retarded by exces- 
sive rains in July and it is believed that 
the wheat sowings will show little change 
as compared to the 1939 acreage, though 
the area devoted to linseed may be 10 
percent less. The principal development 
in the grain markets was the Govern- 
ment’s announcement that the minimum 
prices established for wheat, corn, linseed, 
and cats on May 28, 1940, would be abol- 
ished on August 19, 1940, and prices would 
be permitted to seek their own level. Im- 
mediately there was a pronounced decline 
in quotations for all grains. 

The volume of sales and movements of 
grains were small, owing to the restric- 
tions imposed by the Government on 
wheat exports, to the pending action of 
Congress on a minimum price measure 
for corn, and to a lack of demand for 
other coarse grains. The law fixing the 
minimum price for corn at 4.75 pesos per 
100 kilograms delivered Buenos Aires pro- 
vides that all deliveries of shelled corn 
within 15 days after promulgation of the 
law, and unshelled corn before Novem- 
ber 30, 1940, will be accepted on that basis. 
It is expected that practically all of the 
corn surplus of 7,108,000 metric tons will 
be delivered to the Government. Linseed 
prices were most affected by the removal 
of the price minimum since there are yet 
about 180,000 tons available for export 
with no prospects for immediate reduc- 
tion. Prospects for profitable marketing 
of the 1940-41 crop are not promising. 


For the fourth consecutive month, Ar- 
gentine exports in August registered a 
decrease in both quantity and value, but 
the cumulative value of foreign shipments 
in the first 8 months of the year exceeded 
the value of exports in the same period of 
1939 by 7 percent, although the tonnage 
declined 13 percent. August exports were 
635,000 tons valued at 88,743,000 pesos, a 
decrease of 35,000 tons and 14,034,000 
pesos, as compared with July, and 423,000 
tons and 21,768,000 pesos as compared to 
August 1939 exports. The principal de- 
clines noted were in shipments of corn, 
linseed, and wheat. 

The total value of Argentine foreign 
trade (excluding precious metals) during 
the first 7 months of 1940 amounted to 
1,999,908,000 paper pesos, an increase of 
20 percent as compared to 1,661,755,000 
pesos during the same period of 1939. 

Imports during the first 7 months of 
1940 amounted to 969,896,000 pesos as 
compared to 730,010,000 pesos for the 
corresponding period of 1939, an increase 
of 33 percent. Exports for the same pe- 
riods were 1,030,012,000 and 931,745,000 
pesos, respectively. The export balance 
was only 60,116,000 pesos as compared to 
a balance of 201,735,000 pesos for the 
first 7 months of 1939. The increase in 
value of imports for the first 7 months of 
1940 was due almost entirely to advanced 
prices, since the volume was less than in 
1939. Imports of lumber, coal, and iron 
and steel were lessin volume. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Buenos Aires, Sept. 
19.) 


Exchange and Finance 


The special provision under which im- 
porters could bring in, up to a value of 
£100 every 6 months, articles for which 
prior exchange permits were denied, was 
suspended September 26 by the Ex- 
change Control Office. It is believed that 
virtually all importers had been availing 
themselves of this privilege, and it is esti- 
mated that annual imports of about $20,- 
000,000 are affected, a major portion of 
which would ordinarily come from the 
United States. (American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, September 28.) 

Exchange permits for Japanese mer- 
chandise, for which a Special type of 
treatment is provided in the Argentine 
exchange-control regulations, will now 
(effective August 29) be issued with 
validity up to March 31, 1941, as author- 
ized by Circular No. 621 of the Exchange 
Control Office, dated August 29. This 
authorization applies only to those prod- 
ucts for which permits are furnished in 
unlimited amount. In other cases per- 
mits granted will be valid only up to 
December 31, 1940, except in the case of 
the machinery and motors classifications 
(Nos. 1402 and 1499) for which permits 
issued will be valid until June 30, 1941. 


(American Embassy, Buenos Aires, Sep- 
tember 10.) 

Budget estimates covering Govern- 
ment expenditures for 1941 have not as 
yet been submitted to Congress, nor has 
the adjusted budget for 1940 received 
Congressional approval. In the mean- 
time, Congress has imposed further obli- 
gations which have increased the pro- 
jected deficit for the 1940 fiscal year to 
160,700,000 pesos, and the Government 
has been authorized to purchase the sur- 
plus production of corn, which will re- 
quire an estimated expenditure of 
200,000,000 pesos, for which funds must 
be provided. On the other hand, Gov- 
ernment revenues for the first half of 
1940 fell 9 percent below returns for the 
same period of 1939, and collections for 
the remainder of the year will probably 
show a further decrease, due to the re- 
striction on imports and the decline in 
the volume of business turn-over, from 
which sources about 40 percent of the 
revenue is derived. (American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, September 19.) 

The suspension of action on applica- 
tions for prior exchange permits covering 
importations from the United States, 
which has been in effect since September 
18, will be lifted, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Ministry of Finance. 
Pending applications for permits in ac- 
cord with normal trade requirements will 
be approved. Assumedly quotas prevail- 
ing prior to the suspension will continue 
to be effective. When action has been 
taken on pending applications for per- 
mits, consideration will be given to re- 
quests for new _ permits. (American 
Embassy, Buenos Aires, September 27). 

The Exchange Control Office now 
grants prior exchange permits without 
limitation covering importation of apples 
and pears from the United States and 
Canada, to arrive not later than Decem- 
ber 31, according to a Ministry of Fi- 
nance announcement, effective Septem- 
ber 26. (American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, September 27.) 

Banking circles attribute the gradual 
appreciation of the free peso against the 
dollar to: (1) The influx of a certain 
amount of German- and Italian-owned 
capital from New York; (2) the nar- 
rowing down of the demand factor in 
the already narrow free market through 
various restrictions and discouragements 
against making remittances; (3) the 
Central Bank’s management of the free 
rate through open market buying and 
selling of foreign exchange, allegedly 
prompted by a desire to have the free- 
market rate and the lower official rate 
approximate each other, with a view to 
possible merging later, which would 
imply the complete elimination of the 
free rate. (American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, September 12.) 
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Shipment by the Central Bank of 
more than $10,000,000 worth of gold to 
New York in the past month is an indi- 
cation of the difficulties of the country 
in continuing to service its foreign pub- 
lic debt and progressively importing 
more from than it exports to the United 
States. Obviously, “compensated” cur- 
rencies that must be accepted in pay- 
ment of a large proportion of its exports 
to other countries are of no present value 
for settling obligations in the United 
States. (American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, September 12.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Castor Oil—Ezxportation Allowed Only 
Under Permit.* 

Argentina has provisionally put into 
force from March 29, 1940, the lower 
conventional import duties on Greek to- 
bacco, olives, and raisins, as provided in 
the tariff provisions of the Argentine- 
Greek most-favored-nation commercial 
treaty of November 23, 1938, according 
to the Boletin de la Direcci6én General 
de Aduanas, April 1940, Buenos Aires. 
The conventional import duties on these 
products represent reductions from the 
total general import duties of 25 percent 
for tobacco and raisins, and of approxi- 
mately 3.5 percent for olives. The de- 
cree putting these reduced import duties 
into effect was issued in consideration of 
the action by Greece in making effective, 
from March 23, 1940, its tariff conces- 
sions on Argentine hams and tongues, 
cheese, unmelted butter, raw hides, 
yerba mate, washed and unwashed wool, 
tomato paste, fresh hides, and quebracho 
extract, as provided for in the commer- 
cial treaty. 

[See Commerce Reports of January 
21, 1939, for an announcement of the 
signature of the Argentine-Greek un- 
conditional most-favored-nation com- 
mercial treaty which is awaiting ratifi- 
cation.] 

The amount of sulfur dioxide permitted 
to be used as a preservative in dried and 
cored fruits, and in concentrated fruit 
juices and sirups, from 500 parts to 600 
parts per million were increased accord- 
ing to the Boletin de la Direcci6n Gen- 
eral de Aduanas, June 1940, Buenos Aires. 
(Argentine resolution No. 347 of May 16, 
1940). 

[Owners of the Special Circular No. 
348, dated April 1, 1933, “Tariff Hand- 
book on Dried Fruits,” should enter the 
above in the section “Argentina” on 
p. 39.] 


Transportation 
and Communication 


Influenced by the decreasing volume of 
trade and suppression of many steamer 
services as a result of the war, there was 
a pronounced decline in arrivals of ship- 
ping tonnage at Argentine ports, the re- 
turns for August being the lowest in 20 
years. Almost 50 percent of the arrivals 
were of British, American, or Norwegian 
nationality, and 25 percent were of Ar- 
gentine and_ Brazilian nationality. 
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(American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires, September 19.) 

To adequately meet increasing pro- 
duction of the Mendoza wells, and at the 
same time provide economies, a pipe line 
covering the 950 kilometer distance be- 
tween the Mendoza oil fields and the 
San Lorenzo refinery was recently sug- 
gested by the Argentine State Oilfields 
Department (Y. P. F.) President in a 
report to the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Oil is now shipped by rail at a minimum 
cost of 12.50 pesos per cubic meter, there- 
by increasing crude costs by 20 per- 
cent. Attempts at reduction of the rail 
freight rate have failed. Details of pipe- 
line construction will be handled by a 
special commission headed by Ing. Julio 
Canessa, of Argentine State Oilfields, 80 
Broad Street, New York. (Review of the 
River Plate, Aug. 9, 1940, and Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Buenos Aires, 
June 27.) 


Australia 
Exchange and Finance 


Payments for imports from the United 
States, subject to official exchange re- 
strictions, are reported to be prompt. 
(American Consulate General, Sydney, 
September 5.) 

A maximum of £A5 per month may be 
sent by money order to nonsterling coun- 
tries by any one person or to any one 
payee according to an order signed on 
July 18 by the Treasurer. The previous 
limit of £45 per week, established Sep- 
tember 22, 1939, is now allowed only with 
respect to remittances to sterling coun- 
tries. (American Consulate General, 
Sydney, August 17.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The export tax on rabbitskins was in- 
creased from 3 pence to 6 pence per pound 
by a statutory rule issued by the Aus- 
tralian Government, effective August 1. 
(American Consulate General, Sydney, 
August 13.) 

{See COMMERCE Reports of August 3, 
1940, for details of restrictions applying 
on the exportation of rabbitskins.] 


Barbados 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Fuels and Other Petroleum Dis- 
tillates Except Kerosene Made Subject to 
Additional Emergency Import Duty.— 
Importation of motor fuels and other 
petroleum distillates except kerosene was 
made subject to an emergency duty of 
114d. per gallon, in addition to existing 
import duties, by a government order of 
June 28, effective June 18, and published 
in the Official Gazette, Bridgetown, July 
4. 

{For other products affected by this 
order, which is to be in force until March 
31, 1941, see CoMMERCE REporTs of Sep- 
tember 21, 1940.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


An act of June 28 imposes, in addition 
to income tax payable under existing leg- 
islation, a further tax of 25 percent of the 
amount payable for normal income-tax 
purposes, effective from June 10, 1940, to 
March 31,1941. (Official Gazette, July 4.) 


Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The consumption tax of 25 percent ad 
valorem was suspended on manufactured 
tobacco produced in the colony, by an 
ordinance law of July 16, effective August 
1, and published July 25 in the Bulletin 
Administratif. This ordinance also ap- 
plies to Ruanda-Urundi. Manufactured 
tobacco which is imported into the colony 
remains subject to this consumption tax. 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional arrangements for mer- 
chandise Exchange and Payments with 
Switzerland. (See Switzerland.) 

All existing Belgian fiscal laws, includ- 
ing those pertaining to customs duties 
and excise taxes, remain in force, by 
terms of a notice of the Department of 
Finance, published in the Moniteur Belge 
issued for the period June 17-29. (Amer- 
ican consulate, Brussels, August 16.) 

In the absence of the publication of 
official rates of exchange by the Com- 
mission de la Bourse of Brussels, the 
value of merchandise imported into Bel- 
gium, expressed in foreign money, will 
now be converted into Belgian currency 
on the basis of the latest exchange 
quotation published by the Banque 
d’Emission of Brussels, by a decree of 
July 30, 1940, published August 3 in the 
Moniteur Belge. 

Exhibition in Belgium of all motion- 
picture films of American origin was pro- 
hibited, effective August 23, 1940, by an 
order of August 20, 1940, of the Propa- 
ganda Staff of the German Military 
Commander in Belgium and northern 
France. This prohibition also applies in 
the adjacent portion of northern France 
embracing the cities of Calais, Dunkirk, 
Boulogne, Lille, Douai, Cambrai, and 
Valenciennes. Former restrictions on 
the exhibition of foreign motion-picture 
films did not apply to films produced by 
certain American companies. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Brussels, August 26.) 

Exportation of diamonds from Bel- 
gium is made subject to a special license 
from the Diamond Control Board, by an 
ordinance of the German authorities 
(Oberfeldkommandantur 672, Aussen- 
stelle Antwerpen) of July 31. The li- 
cense is to be paid by the seller at the 
rate of one-half of 1 percent of the sales 
price. Trade in industrial diamonds, in- 
cluding boarts, and natural or synthetic 
half-gems for technical uses was pro- 
hibited by the same ordinance. (Amer- 
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ican Consulate General, Antwerp, Au- 
gust 8.) 
Beer—Excise Tazes Increased.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Transactions at prices or rates higher 
than the normal quotations or rates cur- 
rent on May 10, 1940, are prohibited in 
the case of (1) sales (wholesale or retail) 
of industrial products, raw, semifinished, 
or finished, of agricultural products in- 
cluding animals, foodstuffs, and in gen- 
eral, of all goods for consumption and 
goods to be used as raw materials; (2) all 
rentals, interest rates on deposits, insur- 
ance premiums, commissions, transpor- 
tation services, etc.; and (3) all transac- 
tions relating to real property. All direct 
price increases, such as charges and de- 
livery conditions, are likewise prohibited. 
Penalties for infractions are a fine vary- 
ing from 700 to 700,000 francs, 15 days’ to 
3 years’ imprisonment, confiscation of 
goods, or the closing of the place of busi- 
ness. Second offense: double prison 


terms and fines. (MOoNITEUR BELGE, 
July 4.) 
Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


The sale of coffee export bills has in- 
creased following reports of early con- 
summation of plans to firm the coffee 
market. The volume of cotton export 
bills also improved, doubtless in conse- 
quence of the report that Japanese im- 
porters have decided to extend to certain 
independent exporters special facilities 
for financing the exportation of cotton to 
Japan. There has been adequate ex- 
change for the payment of import bills 
and the daily quotas. 

The Bank of Brazil now refuses to open 
irrevocable letters of credit for the pur- 
chase of fresh fruit in the United States. 
Exchange will be made available only 
upon arrival of drafts here. This prac- 
tice has been extended to other products 
which are not regarded as essentials. 
The Bank of Brazil is also checking up 
on the daily exchange quotas of foreign 
companies operating in Brazil. 

Commercial banks are now permitted 
to remit dollar exchange upon acceptance 
of sight drafts and documents in Brazil. 
Importers must, however, file a bond 
(“termo de responsabilidade”) that they 
will clear the merchandise through the 
customhouse. This procedure represents 
a saving of at least 15 days as compared 
with the former practice of releasing the 
exchange only upon actual clearance of 
merchandise through the customhouse. 
(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Sep- 
tember 14.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


The minimum wage for those over 18 
and under 21 may be reduced by 15 per- 
cent provided the special conditions es- 
tablished in Decree Law No. 2548 are ob- 
served. The reduction may cover 1 or 3 
years, according to whether the employer 
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furnishes direct instruction or the em- 
ployee attends a special course. When 
hygienic conditions have been observed in 
accordance with labor laws governing 
work for women, a reduction of 10 per- 
cent may be made in the minimum wage 
of adult women workers. (Official Ga- 
zette, September 3, p. 16911.) 


Bulgaria 
Commercial Law Digests 


Certain American citizens are ex- 
empted from income tax by amendment 
of the income-tax law: “The Minister of 
Finance may authorize to be relieved 
from this tax all residing delegates of the 
League of Nations and of Associations of 
Bulgarian Bondholders, as well as the 
residing foreign personnel of recognized 
foreign philanthropic missions such as 
the American Near East Foundation and 
other similar associations. The relief 
from tax is made by special ordinance 
for the period during which such persons 


are at work in Bulgaria.” (Official Ga- 
zette No. 121 of May 31.) 
Canada 


Economic Conditions 


An extraordinarily large grain harvest 
in the Prairie Provinces has complicated 
the wheat-marketing situation and trade 
outlook in that section. Elsewhere the 
rise in industrial production and em- 
ployment continues to provide generally 
favorable conditions. Supported by war 
orders, manufactured output increased in 
August and is expected to continue to 
gain as plants now under construction 
are put into operation. Further addi- 
tions to industrial capacity are projected, 
particularly in munitions. Government 
controllers have been appointed to regu- 
late the production and supply of ma- 
chine tools and electric power. They will 
serve with the controllers previously an- 
nounce for timber, steel, oil, and metals 
as members of the Wartime Industries 
Control Board. Another war loan 
amounting to 300,000,000 dollars has been 
floated. 

New munitions plants include an $8,- 
000,000 unit in Alberta for the manu- 
facture of ammonium nitrate, which will 
use the natural gas of that Province for 
raw material. It will be operated by 
private industry supervised by the Gov- 
ernment-owned company which admin- 
isters the various components in the 
explosives manufacturing program. An- 
other new unit will be a $7,000,000 plant 
to turn out antiaircraft guns, to be 
located near existing facilities already 
producing the barrels of these guns. 
Construction is under way also on a 
$2,500,000 rifle plant. 

Other additions to plant capacity cover 
machine tool shops and facilities in the 
nonferrous metal industry. A new plant 
for the manufacture of brass is being 
built which, with extension of an existing 
plant, will cost about $12,000,000. Alu- 
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minum output is being doubled and about 
$20,000,000 will be spent for new mills for 
sheets, extrusions, and forgings. The 
Minister of Munitions and Supply has in- 
dicated that, because of the demand for 
aluminum in the aircraft industry, steps 
must be taken to restrict its use for do- 
mestic purposes. Steel-making facilities 
are expected to be taxed when the arma- 
ment program approaches peak produc- 
tion in the spring of 1941. Blast furnaces 
operated in August at 93 percent of ca- 
pacity and the steel mills on a 24-hour 
schedule. 

The electrical equipment industry has 
expanded working schedules. Comple- 
tion of plans for additional power facili- 
ties will further increase output. Several 
units in the agricultural implements in- 
dustry have been equipped for the pro- 
duction of munitions, while others will 
make parts for the advance training 
planes to be used in the pilot training 
program. Output in the aircraft industry 
will be boosted by a British order for the 
construction of frames for 600 fighter 
planes. 


The teztile industry showed some im- 
provement in August over previous 
months. The usual autumn upturn to 
fill civilian needs has been augmented by 
orders for clothing and other personal 
equipment for the armed forces. Gov- 
ernment contracts are also responsible 
for employment gains in shoe factories 
where operations had tapered off as a 
result of the exceptionally heavy produc- 
tion since last fall. 

July automobile production of 14,468 
units dropped 3,500 below the June total 
but was more than half again as high as 
in 1939. Trucks and military transport 
units accounted for 75 percent of the 
month's output. Automotive plants are 
now producing 600 units a week for the 
armed forces and facilities are being ex- 
tended to increase the output. Sales of 
passenger cars in July were 57 percent 
below June but buying in June had been 
unusually heavy as increased taxation on 
cars was anticipated. Imposition of a 
steeply graduated tax on new passenger 
automobiles has boosted sales of used 
cars. Rubber tire manufacturers have 
worked on full schedules as government 
contracts have been received for special 
equipment for military units, in addition 
to the usual business for the automotive 
trade. 

Active overseas demand and Canada’s 
own needs have pushed lumber produc- 
tion to a high level. With the blocking 
of European sources of supply an in- 
creased share of Britain’s requirements 
are being filled by the Dominion. In 
addition to export orders, large quantities 
of lumber are being used for military and 
industrial building in Canada. Export 
demand together with the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s extensive construction pro- 
gram created a temporary shortage of 
dry stocks of softwoods and the lumber 
trade entered into a voluntary agreement 
with the Timber Controller to stabilize 
prices at the June level. The lumber in- 
dustry has been urged to increase pro- 
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duction. Domestic facilities for the 
manufacture of aircraft plywood and 
airplane spruce have been speeded up. 

Construction contracts totaling $41,- 
000,000 in August were $11,000,000 higher 
than in July. Largest increases were in 
industrial and public building, i. e., plant 
and military projects accounting for ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the volume. 

Newsprint mills operated at 91 percent 
capacity in July with production 46 per- 
cent higher than last year. Larger in- 
ventories held by United States pub- 
lishers, however, suggests that output 
of Canadian mills will drop below the 
relatively high rates of the past few 
months. Pulpwood exports to the United 
States continue in large volume. 

Industrially and geographically there 
were widespread gains in employment at 
the beginning of August, according to 
the report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For the seventh consecutive 
month employment in the manufactur- 
ing industries showed general expansion, 
establishing a new high for this time of 
year. The gain of 21,000 workers, or 3 
percent, in factory industries was un- 
usual. Ordinarily there is little change 
from July to August. Working hours 
were also extended in a number of estab- 
lishments filling government contracts. 
Among the nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries gains were reported in transporta- 
tion and construction. 

Despite demand for skilled labor few 
exemptions from compulsory military 
training will be permitted. Industry, 
however, will be allowed to change the 
training period of key men, thus mini- 
mizing the disruption of manufacturing 
operations. The first quota of 30,000 
men will be called in October for a 
month’s training. 

Canada’s wheat crop this year will be 
the second largest on record according 
to the government estimate released Sep- 
tember 10. The prospective yield is 
placed at 561,000,000 bushels, only 
slightly less than the peak production of 
1928. The quality is good, early returns 
indicating a high percentage of top 
grades. The yield in Saskatchewan is 
below the 1928 peak but the estimated 
outturn in Alberta and Manitoba estab- 
lishes new production records. 

Marketing arrangements for the new 
crop present an immediate and perplex- 
ing problem. With a record carry-over 
from previous crops, elevator space is 
limited so that a large portion of this 
year’s harvest must be stored on farms. 
Producers are barred for the time being 
from marketing more than 5 bushels of 
wheat per seeded acre, and since they 
can get the Government’s 70-cent guar- 
anteed price only when wheat is de- 
livered to the Wheat Board, farm in- 
come during the fall months seems likely 
to be unfavorably affected. Western 
farm interests are urging the federal 
government to provide an advance on 
farm-stored wheat. Conferences  be- 
tween the Wheat Board, provincial 
authorities, and representatives of the 
grain trade have been held but so far 
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no solution to the problem has been 
worked out. 

In line with general expansion, foreign 
trade continues active. July figures (Ca- 
nadian) $100,728,000 for exports and (Ca- 
nadian) $89,496,000 for imports, however, 
were below the large May and June totals. 
Exports to the United Kingdom were val- 
ued at (Canadian) $41,637,000—a $12,- 
000,000 drop from June, attributable in a 
large measure to falling-off in shipments 
of military automotive equipment, non- 
ferrous metals, and wheat. Exports to 
the United States at (Canadian) $41,- 
701,000 were $2,000,000 higher than in 
June, principally due to larger shipments 
of newsprint, wood pulp, and pulpwood. 

Imports during July from the United 
States (Canadian) $57,592,000, declined 
$6,500,000 from June, with principal 
losses in coal, petroleum, tractors, auto- 
mobiles and parts, and fruits and vege- 
tables. The increase in Canada’s ex- 
ports to the United States, together with 
the reduction in imports, brought the ex- 
cess of merchandise imports from the 
United States to $16,000,000, the lowest 
figure this year. (Office of Commercial 
Attaché, Ottawa, in cooperation with 
Consuls throughout the Dominion, Sep- 
tember 12.) 


Exchange and Finance 


The volume of international trade in 
securities declined in July by more than 
50 percent from the unusually low level 
of June. Sales of securities to all coun- 
tries in July were $4,438,486, of which 
sales to the United States were $4,269,054. 
Purchases of securities from all countries 
were $3,094,395, of which purchases from 
the United States were $2,828,205. Total 
sales during the first 7 months of 1940 
were $91,587,688, as compared with $220,- 
418,587 in the same period of 1939. Total 
purchases for the respective periods were 
$69,166,615 and $158,106,299. (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Internal Trade 
Branch, vol. 6, No. 7.) 

To finance the mounting cost of the 
war, Canada’s second publicly offered war 
loan of $300,000,000 was opened for sub- 
scription during September. The 12- 
year bonds bear interest at 3 percent and 
on the issue price of 98.75 will yield 3% 
percent to maturity. The first war loan 
which was floated last January bore in- 
terest at 3% percent and was promptly 
oversubscribed. Initial response to the 
new loan from large investors has been 
highly satisfactory, but special efforts are 
being made to insure wide distribution of 
the issue among small subscribers. Pro- 
ceeds of the loan will be used to help de- 
fray Canada’s war expenditures and to 
provide Britain with Canadian dollars in 
exchange for Dominion securities held in 
the United Kingdom to assist British pay- 
ment of war supplies purchased in Can- 
ada. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Authorization to prohibit or reduce the 
importation or exportation of power was 
included among other things by regula- 
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tions issued on August 23 under a Cana- 
dian order in council appointing Mr. Her- 
bert James Symington as Power Control- 
ler, according to the Canada Gazette of 
September 18, Ottawa. 

{See Commerce Reports for September 
21, 1940, for reference to the appointment 
of an Oil Controller.] 

Canadian seasonal customs valuation 
for lettuce at an advance of 4/5 cent per 
pound over invoice prices has been can- 
celed in western Canada effective Septem- 
ber 26. This advance was canceled from 
August 6 in Ontario and Quebec but still 
applies in the Maritime Provinces. 
(American Legation, Ottawa, Septem- 
ber 18.) 

Canadian seasonal customs valuation 
for plums at an advance of 1 cent per 
pound over invoice prices has been can- 
celed in western Canada effective Sep- 
tember 24. The advance still applies in 
the eastern and Maritime Provinces. 
(American Legation, Ottawa, Septem- 
ber 18.) 


Ceylon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The duty on gasoline has been in- 
creased from 0.90 rupee to 1 rupee per 
imperial gallon, effective July 17, by an 
order of the Governor published in the 
Ceylon Government Gazette on the same 
date. (American consulate, Colombo.) 

The duty on sugar and candy sugar has 
been increased from 5.50 rupees to 6.50 
rupees per hundredweight, effective July 
23, by an order published in the Ceylon 
Government Gazette on the same date. 
(American consulate, Colombo.) 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Ore Exporters Authorized to Sell Their 
Foreign Exchange at “D. P.” Rates.—The 
Exchange Control Commission now has 
authorized all exporters (excepting those 
who in accordance with Law No. 5107 are 
required only to return a part of their dol- 
lar proceeds to Chile) of ores containing 
gold, silver, copper, and other metals; 
concentrates and precipitates containing 
gold, silver, copper, and other metals; and 
copper bars produced by the Chagres 
and Naltagua smelters containing gold 
and other metals, to sell their foreign ex- 
change at the “D. P.” (gold and free) 
rate. This action was taken upon the 
recommendation of the Minister of Fi- 
nance that the extractive industry be 
granted a further measure of protection. 
This authorization and the authorization 
granted in July to the Caja de Crédito 
Minero to sell its exchange at the “D. P.” 
rate will make available for the payment 
of “D. P.” imports an estimated $8,000,000 
annually, which cover previously was sold 
to importers at the export draft rate of 
25 pesos to the dollar. (American Em- 
bassy, Santiago, September 12.) 

Bills to increase the salaries of the 
armed forces, the national police, and 
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practically all civil employees of the Na- 
tional Government have been introduced 
in Congress. Several of these salary bills 
now are being debated, and others soon 
may be taken under consideration. Pro- 
posed salary increases involve additional 
expenditures variously estimated at 200,- 
000,000 to 300,000,000 pesos annually. 
Increases, with the exception of those for 
the teaching staffs of the public schools 
and universities, would be financed by 
increasing certain existing taxes and by 
the creation of new imposts. The pro- 
posal to contract a loan to finance the 
cost of salary raises for school teachers 
and professors has been opposed by the 
Minister of Finance on the grounds that 
it would be almost impossible to place 
such a loan and that if it could be placed 
it would constitute an outright inflation- 
ary move. (American Embassy, Santiago, 
September 13.) 

Representatives of the British Govern- 
ment, the Bank of England, and Chilean 
officials who have been discussing a pay- 
ments convention in connection with 
trade between the two countries are re- 
liably reported to have arrived at a defi- 
nite agreement, the terms of which may 
be announced in the near future. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Santiago, September 13.) 

The President submitted to Congress 
August 31 the proposed 1941 ordinary 
budget, with revenues and expenditures 
at 1,909,750,000 and 1,909,503,000 pesos 
respectively; corresponding figures in the 
1940 budget were 1,771,433,000 and 1,771,- 
373,000 pesos. In the message accom- 
panying the proposed budget for 1941, 
the increased expenditures of approxi- 
mately 138,200,000 pesos over those for 
1940 were declared fully justified, and in 
explanation thereof it was stated that: 
(1) The public services have had a con- 
stant growth, and their cost since 1935 
has represented an average annual in- 
crease of 13.1 percent; (2) Congress, by 
Law No. 6493, incorporated in basic sala- 
ries the bonuses which have been paid 
each year since 1935, and this has in- 
creased the amounts that now must be 
disbursed in connection with salary in- 
creases for 3- and 5-year periods of serv- 
ice, per diem, zone bonuses, etc.; and (3) 
the policy of including only nominal sums 
in the budget for such inescapable ex- 
penditures as subsistence, clothing, 
forage, etc., and then providing for them 
in supplementary appropriations has not 
been resorted to in the preparation of the 
ordinary budget for 1941. (American 
Embassy, Santiago, September 12.) 


e 
China 
Economic Conditions 
Rice prices in the Shanghai market 
rose to a new record high during the 
week. Cause: developments in French 
Indochina, upon which Shanghai has 
been mainly dependent for its rice supply 
in recent months. Domestic grades of 


rice were quoted at between 70 and 86 
yuan per picul, while the best grade of 
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Saigon rice was quoted at 70.50 yuan per 
170 pounds. 

This situation, which has caused a 
sharp rise in living costs generally for 
industrial workers, is regarded as the 
probable chief factor in the strike of 
tramway and bus employees which began 
in the International Settlement on Sep- 
tember 20 and spread to the French Con- 
cession on September 25. Municipal 
street and sanitation workers have now 
joined the strike. Negotiations for its 
settlement have begun, with the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce urging the mu- 
nicipal councils of the respective Inter- 
national Settlement and French Conces- 
sions to assent to mediation. Chinese 
business leaders feel that the situation is 
not yet out of control, and that its spread 
to other utilities or industries can be 
avoided—and no opportunity given for 
more serious developments—if provision 
is made to meet the legitimate needs of 
the present striking workers. 

The disturbances in French Indochina 
have resulted in the cutting off of all 
shipping from Shanghai and Hong Kong 
to Haiphong, in that area, as well as to 
Kwangchowwan. With the blockade of 
small Chekiang and Fukien coastal ports, 
which remained as the only avenues of 
trade with the interior Chinese-con- 
trolled regions, Shanghai business con- 
tinues to be severely restricted. Some 
signs were in evidence and hopes enter- 
tained last week that products classified 
as necessities might be permitted to move 
more freely into small Chekiang ports, 
and a trickle of trade was permitted to 
get through, but it has been again 
blocked. Imperial Airways planes have 
stopped calling at Hanoi, and air pas- 
senger and mail services have been 
suspended also between Chungking and 
Hanoi. 


A Sino-Japanese cotton-yarn exchange 
is to be opened in Shanghai on October 
1, say Japanese press reports; the pres- 
ent Chinese cotton-yarn exchange does 
not trade in Japanese mill products. 

The Shanghai Testing Bureau of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce at 
Nanking—Wang Ching Wei regime—an- 
nounces that as of October 1 all ship- 
ments of tung oil, peanut oil, beans, tea- 
seed, cottonseed, and castor oils for ex- 
port will be subjected to inspection and 
fees. Permits to export will be issued 
only on inspected lots. 

The bridge spanning the Chien Tang 
river at Hankow, damaged in late 1937 
with the withdrawal of Chinese forces, 
was reopened to traffic on September 23; 
but the Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway with 
which the bridge connects is still under 
Chinese control, and, accordingly, 
through rail traffic is impossible. 

To further curtail the use of nonessen- 
tial commodities during the national 
emergency, all existing commercial stocks 
of imported wines and tobacco must, 
for a period of one week, beginning 
October 1, be sold to the Foreign Trade 
Commission of the Ministry of Finance 
at Chungking at figures representing the 
import price plus the customs duty at 
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the first port of entry. Cigarettes manu- 
factured in Shanghai and Hong Kong 
are to be purchased at the prices regis- 
tered with the customs, plus consolidated 
tax for freight charges. 

Foreign trade returns of Hong Kong 
for the month of August indicate that 
exports were 15.6 percent in value below 
exports for August 1939, as the result of 
smaller outward shipments of metals, 
minerals, piece goods, and vehicles. 

Collections in September were still 
slightly below normal on a declining vol- 
ume of import bills from the United 
States. The situation, however, is not 
acute, since importers protect themselves 
by canceling orders. There was a slight 
increase in bill extensions, particularly 
of those long outstanding, but no failures 
of any consequence. 

(Radiogram, American Commercial 
Attaché, Shanghai, September 28; radio- 
gram, American Consul General, Hong 
Kong, September 30.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Loans floated by the Chinese National 
Government from July 1, 1937, to June 
30, 1940, totaled 3,430,000,000 yuan, 
100,000,000 customs gold units, U. S. 
$100,000,000, and £20,000,000 sterling. 
Figures were announced by the Central 
Bank of China. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Shanghai, September 21.) 

The amount of currency or exchange 
which may be carried or sent into or out 
of Manchuria without special permit is 
sharply reduced or canceled by order 
promulgated July 11, effective July 15. 
Travelers from Manchuria may take out 
only 50 M. yuan ‘hitherto 500). Incom- 
ing travelers are apparently subject to 
the same limit nor does the order contain 
any exemption for through travelers or 
temporary visitors. Remittances from 
Manchuria for family or salary purposes, 
previously exempted up to 500 M. yuan 
per year, are prohibited except by per- 
mit. The exemption of remittances up 
to 100 M. yuan for purposes not other- 
wise covered is canceled by the new 
order. The changes bear evidence of the 
extreme shortage of foreign exchange. 
(American Consulate General, Mukden, 
Manchuria, July 19.) 


Transportation and 
Communication 


Freight traffic on North China Rail- 
ways for the. operating year ended 
March 31, reached 30,525,084 tons, an 
increase of 50 percent over the previous 
year. Mineral shipments comprise 39 
percent of the total; official or military, 
42 percent. Estimates indicate that coal 
covers 90 percent of all mineral traffic. 
Farm, forest, animal, fishery, and other 
(including industrial) products make up 
the remaining 19 percent of the total. 

Pre-Incident, 1936, tonnage for these 
lines, including entire Peiping-Hankow 
and Lung Hai Railways, part of which are 
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not now in operation, amounted to 34,- 
364,000 metric tons. Lines comprising 
North China Railways operated by the 
North China Transport Co. extend over 
approximately 5,530 kilometers to the 
western terminus of the Peking-Suiyuan 
line in Inner Mongolia and south from 
the Manchurian border to the Yellow 
River. The total trackage at 6,295 kil- 
ometers represents 64.6 percent of the 
1936 China total, while the 8 principal 
railways included had properties the 
total cost of which amounted to Mex. 
$696,276,000, or 76.8 percent of all 
Chinese National Railways. (American 
Consulate General, Tientsin, July 8, and 
Transportation Division Files.) 

Dairen has become more and more in- 
active as a port for foreign shipping. In 
June 1940, latest month for which sta- 
tistics are available, only 7 foreign ships 
with a total tonnage of 38,000 tons 
called as compared with 33 ships total- 
ing 199,000 tons in June 1939. Only 3 
British steamers (20,000 tons) entered 
during June 1940 contrasted with 12 
steamers (80,000 tons) in June 1939. 
No American flagship has called at Dai- 
ren since September 1939. 

Because of a shortage of ships for 
Japan Sea traffic, the Japanese Minis- 
try of Communications in Tokyo has or- 
dered the number of larger coastal ves- 
sels operating regularly between Dairen 
and Japanese ports to be reduced from 


32 to 23. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


The exchange rate of the peso, al- 
though subject to rather wide fluctua- 
tions, again showed an improvement 
during the fortnight ended September 
14, quotations evaluating the peso at 
$0.90;; on that day, as compared with 
$0.89'2 on August 31. This improve- 
ment was due to the passage of the 
Public Works Debt bill and to public 
optimism resulting from the action of 
the Congress in authorizing the negotia- 
tion of the $50,000,000 loan or credit. 
(American Embassy, Habana.) 

Budgetary revenues collected during 
the period January 1 to September 14 
totaled 53,935,000 pesos, as compared 
with 50,785,000 pesos in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939, according to prelim- 
inary figures released by the Treasury 
Department. The current year’s total 
includes extraordinary and nonrecurrent 
revenues in excess of 400,000 pesos, rep- 
resenting funds which were on deposit 
in tax appeals and similar proceedings 
and which were covered into the Treas- 
ury under a provision of the Emergency 
Tax Law of December 20, 1939. The 
total for the 1939 period includes seign- 
iorage of 1,050,000 pesos from the last 
silver coinage and 195,000 pesos trans- 
ferred to the regular budget from cer- 
tain special funds. 

Regular budgetary expenditures from 
January 1 to September 14 amounted to 
53,612,000 pesos, but additional appro- 
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priations of 2,997,000 pesos brought total 
disbursements to 56,609,000 pesos. The 
budgetary deficit as of September 14, 
therefore, was 2,674,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with 2,839,000 on the same day of 
1939. 

Collections at the Habana custom- 
house during August 1940 totaled 1,884,- 
000 pesos, or 35,064 pesos above the total 
for August 1939. ‘(American Embassy, 
Habana, September 18.) 

The President, on September 12, sent a 
message to Congress requesting that, in 
lieu of authority to contract a $15,000,000 
loan or credit, he be authorized to nego- 
tiate a loan or credit for an amount not 
exceeding $50,000,000. Congress, on Sep- 
tember 14, granted the President this au- 
thorization. Of the proceeds from such 
a loan, 40,000,000 would be destined to 
public works, agricultural expansion, 
tourist propaganda, and similar projects, 
while 10,000,000 pesos would be used for 
budget-balancing purposes during 1940 
and 1941 and for restoring monies bor- 
rowed from special funds and trust funds 
for extra-budgetary purposes. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Habana, September 18.) 

The so-called “Casanova Bill,” provid- 
ing for the settlement on an adjusted 
basis of the defaulted $20,000,000 Treas- 
ury Gold Obligations and other public- 
works debts which had not been settled 
by the Law of February 14, 1938, was 
approved by the House and signed by the 
President on September 16. The law 
provides for the issuance of bonds to a 
total value of $18,547,900, consisting of 
the unissued balance of $9,883,500 from 
the 1937-77 $85,000,000 bond issue, au- 
thorized by the Law of February 14, 1938, 
and of $8,664,400 in new bonds. Ameri- 
can Embassy, Habana, September 18.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gum-lac originating in India and 
merely bleached in the United States is 
not entitled, upon importation into Cuba, 
to the preferential rate of duty appli- 
cable to United States goods but will be 
dutiable as a product of India, according 
to Cuban treasury circular No. 108, dated 
September 11 and effective 30 days after 
promulgation in the Gaceta Oficial of 
September 17. 

{The Cuban preferential rate of im- 
port duty on gum-lac of United States 
origin is 0.35 peso per 100 gross kilo- 
grams; the maximum rate of duty, ap- 
plicable to gum-lac originating in India, 
is 1 peso per 100 gross kilograms, plus 
the general surtax of 3 percent of the 
duty in each case.] 


The full amount of the consumption 
tax (1% centavos per pound) collected 
on sugar of more than 961 degrees polar- 
ization shall be refunded to industries 
which use this sugar in the manufacture 
of products exclusively for export, after 
fulfillment of the prescribed require- 
ments, according to Cuban presidential 
decree No. 1864, promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of July 24. This decree 
also limits the tax refund (75 percent of 
the amount of the tay paid), which was 
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authorized by the decree of June 23, 1938, 
to those industries using sugar as a raw 
material in the manufacture of products 
intended for domestic consumption. 

{For previous announcement of the 
granting to Cuban manufacturers of tax 
refunds of 75 percent of the amount of the 
consumption tax paid, see Commerce Re- 
ports of February 18, 1939.1 


Commercial Law Digests 


Dr. Raoul Herrera-Arrango, represent- 
ing President Manuel Fernandez Super- 
ville of the Habana Colegio de Abogados, 
addressing the full House of Delegates 
of the American Bar Association at its 
Philadelphia session, urged its accession 
to the constitution of the Inter-American 
Bar Association. The delegates, im- 
pressed, voted overwhelmingly to join the 
law societies of Costa Rica, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Honduras, Panama, Mexico, 
Ecuador, Peru, and these American or- 
ganizations: Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, American Foreign Law 
Association, Missouri Bar Association, 
Federal Bar Association, Chicago Bar As- 
sociation, New York County Lawyers As- 
sociation, Texas Bar Association, District 
of Columbia Bar Association. Objects of 
the new inter-American organization: 
To establish and maintain relations; af- 
ford a forum for exchange of views; ad- 
vance the science of jurisprudence, par- 
ticularly comparative law; promote uni- 
formity of commercial legislation; diffuse 
knowledge of the laws of the various 
countries; uphold the honor of the pro- 
fession and encourage cordial intercourse 
among the lawyers of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; to meet in conference from time 
to time. First meeting will be held at 
Habana. 


Czechoslovakia 


Exchange and Finance 


A National Bank decision which pro- 
vides that payments between Bohemia 
and Moravia and the Netherlands on ob- 
ligations originating after August 14 be 
cleared through the German Clearing 
Office is enforced by a notice of the Min- 
ister of Finance, published August 15. 
Another notice published and effective 
August 15 established a direct clearing 
system for payments between Bohemia 
and Moravia and Norway through clear- 
ing accounts at the Norges Bank, Oslo, 
and the National Bank, Prague. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Berlin, August 19 and 20.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional arrangements for mer- 
chandise exchange and payments with 
Switzerland. (See Switzerland.) 


Bohemia-Moravia is to be incorporated 
into German customs territory effective 
October 1, by a Finance Ministry decree 
of September 16, published in the Reichs- 
gesetzblatt of September 18. After Octo- 
ber 1, German customs regulations will 
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be effective in Bohemia-Moravia, and 
customs revenues and consumption taxes 
will be collected and administered by 
German Officials. At the same time, the 
German excise-tax laws applying to to- 
bacco, sugar, salt, beer, brandy, electric 
bulbs, playing cards, saccharin, mineral 
oils and fats, and the German turn-over 
and slaughter-tax laws will take effect in 
Bohemia-Moravia. An editorial in the 
Essener National Zeitung of September 
18 states that the competency of the 
Reichsstellen (Monopoly Boards) for va- 
rious agricultural products will also be 
extended to Bohemia-Moravia. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Berlin, September 20.) 

[A preliminary announcement that Bo- 
hemia-Moravia was to be absorbed into 
the German customs territory appeared 
in Commerce Reports of September 28.] 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


An agreement between Denmark and 
Sweden, regulating the exchange of mer- 
chandise between the two countries dur- 
ing the second half of 1940, was signed 
on July 23, 1940, and became imme- 
diately effective, according to “Udenrigs- 
ministeriets Tidsskrift” No. 936, Copen- 
hagen, August 1. A “payments agree- 
ment,” concluded at the same time, 
which provides that reciprocal Danish- 
Swedish trade shall be conducted on a 
clearing basis, became effective from 
July 25. 


Dominican : 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


September has been a month of slight 
business activity, due to the dead season 
for its leading agricultural crops and to 
the pessimistic view which is held con- 
cerning the future of these crops when 
production is again under way. The sit- 
uation aggravated by the low prices re- 
ceived during past months for cash crops 
such as tobacco, cacao, and coffee, and 
the scant prospects for better prices in 
the coming season is, according to quali- 
fied observers, the worst seen for years. 

All business interests qualify any fu- 
ture predictions with a proviso regarding 
the outcome of the European war. 
Cessation of hostilities, it is generally felt, 
would bring about a marked change in 
the economic outlook of the country. 
No one can foretell precisely what the 
change might be expected. 

Imports continue to be small, though 
inventories low, and collections are down 
as compared with 1939 and with the first 
6 months of 1940. Credit is being re- 
stricted to some extent. 

Sugar production for August was 2,835 
metric tons, bringing total production 
for the Dominican Republic for the 
1939-40 sugar year to 454,812 tons. No 
more production is to be expected until 
the new season at the end of December. 
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While all but approximately 35,000 tons 
have been sold abroad or consumed 
locally, 31,000 tons remain to be shipped; 
these are expected to be disposed of by 
November. Total sugar exports for the 
sugar year were 394,091.49 tons. Do- 
mestic consumption aggregated 22,205.97 
tons. 

The present low prices and limited 
markets are creating considerable anx- 
iety on the part of sugar interests and 
others affected indirectly by the degree of 
prosperity of the industry, which ac- 
counts for approximately two-thirds of 
the value of exports. 

Recent slight rises in cacao prices 
have been welcomed, but Dominican 
producers continue to find prices dis- 
couragingly low. The main crop re- 
cently ended has practically all been 
disposed of, with only nominal stocks on 
hand. The small midseason crop start- 
ing in November was menaced by a short 
drought, but rains during the past week 
have given hope for a successful har- 
vest. Dealers anticipate a ready market 
in the United States for this crop, al- 
though prices are expected to be too low 
to be helpful to the general economic sit- 
uation. 

The coffee season is scheduled to start 
in October, lasting until February. If 
prices continue to be low, much coffee 
in the more remote regions of the Re- 
public may not be picked. Only nominal 
amounts of coffee from the last season 
remain in the country, the market which 
was recently developed in Cuba having 
assisted dealers in disposing of stocks. 

The May-October tobacco season is es- 
timated to have resulted in a crop of 
approximately 175,000 bales of 60 to 70 
kilograms each. Of these about 80,000 
have been purchased by dealers, while 
producers hold the remaining 95,000 
bales. With no market for this crop, it 
will continue to be held in the hope of 
future opportunities for sale. Prices are 
low, and dealers feel that purchases 
from producers would be profitable, but 
they are restricted by lack of available 
cash, some of which is frozen in the 
United States in the accounts of persons 
in occupied countries. 

(Based on report from American Con- 
sulate, Ciudad Trujillo, September 28.) 


Ecuador 
Exchange and Finance 


The Control Board continues to work 
systematically, and although there are 
complaints of cases not clearly covered 
by the law or regulations, no discrim- 
ination is apparent. The authorities en- 
deavor to adjust special cases if they 
merit consideration. 

Of the available exchange, only 30 
percent is used for new imports, but, 
according to a statement made by an 
officer of the control, consideration is 
being given to increasing the amount al- 
lotted for new imports. This will be 
taken from an expected excess in the 
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quota for merchandise in the custom- 
house pending clearance. 

Exporters should not forward mer- 
chandise unless the order from the im- 
porters is accompanied by a duplicate 
copy of the “Solicitud de Registro de 
Pedidos” (Registered Petition for Mer- 
chandise). This is a guaranty that 
foreign exchange will be allotted, and it 
is understood that actually the required 
dollar exchange is set aside in anticipa- 
tion of payments of these approved peti- 
tions. 

Letters of credit may be opened 
through the Central Bank. Inasmuch 
as the exchange control sets aside for- 
eign exchange for approved orders, trans- 
actions on a sight-draft basis or short 
credit terms are accepted by a number 
of exporters whenever they concern reli- 
able clients. An importer who refuses 
to pay a draft for which exchange has 
been allotted cannot, it is said, obtain 
further exchange facilities; if enforced, 
this provision means that he will be un- 
able to secure further imports. 

Exporters are cautioned not to dupli- 
cate orders for which certificates of in- 
scription were issued before July 1, if 
the original order has already been 
shipped. Evidently the exchange con- 
trol suspects cases of fraud which would 
jeopardize the interest of the American 
exporter. In doubtful cases exporters 
should require additional documents 
from importers issued by the Exchange 
Control authorities. ‘American Consu- 
late General, Guayaquil, September 16.) 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions became more dif- 
ficult during the second quarter of 1940. 
While the Mediterranean remained open, 
foreign trade was fairly well maintained, 
although subject to shipping delays and 
reduced commerce with many European 
countries. With Italy’s entry into the 
war in June, and the consequent closing 
of the Mediterranean, Egypt’s foreign 
trade structure was completely dislo- 
cated, with sharp reactions on domestic 
business. Foreign trade in June dropped 
considerably but gains in April and May 
kept the volume for the quarter above 
1939. Clearings declined to a very low 
level, the credit and collection situation 
deteriorated, bank deposits decreased, 
and note circulation expanded. Indus- 
trial activity receded. Prices were gen- 
erally higher. Government revenues 
were lower, necessitating supplementary 
taxes. The cotton problem was eased by 
the United Kingdom’s offer to purchase 
the forthcoming crop. 

Both exports and imports in the second 
quarter recorded increases over the com- 
parable period of 1939, the former total- 
ing £E9,833,000 (£E8,037,000 in 1939) 
and the latter ££11,585,000 (£E8,472,000) ; 
cotton shipments accounted for £E6,- 
041,000 (£E5,261,000) of the former. 

In the first half of 1940 exports ex- 
panded 16 percent (£E20,500,000 against 
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£E17,660,000) and imports rose 34 percent 
(£E22,327,000 against £E16,616,000) as 
compared with last year. Larger ship- 
ments of cotton (£E14,234,000 against 
££11,676,000), rice, refined sugar, hides, 
and skins accounted for the gain in ex- 
ports, while heavier purchases of ferti- 
lizer, textiles, iron and steel products, 
coal, paper, and paper products con- 
tributed considerably to the increase in 
imports. £E (Egyptian pound) averaged 
about $3.80, free rate ($4.80 in first half 
of 1939) ; currently the fixed rate is $4.14. 

Egyptian imports from the United 
States in the first half of this year in- 
creased to £E2,513,000 from £E1,195,000 
in 1939, while exports to the United States 
advanced to £E556,000 from £E453,000. 
The gain in purchases from the United 
States, despite higher costs resulting from 
the lower value of the Egyptian pound, 
was attributed to imports of numerous 
products not now obtainable from normal 
European sources of supply. 

Following severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Italy, Egypt decreed as of June 
12, 1940, suspension of economic and 
financial transactions with Italy. In 1939 
imports from Italy accounted for 6.1 per- 
cent (8.2 in 1938) of Egypt’s total im- 
ports, while exports to Italy represented 
4.7 percent (6.1) of total Egyptian ex- 
ports. 

Reflecting the reduced volume of do- 
mestic trade, bank clearing transactions 
in June dropped to the lowest level in 
some time. The total for the second 
quarter, however, was only slightly below 
1939 (£E28,785,000 against ££29,020,000). 

Italy’s entry into the war reacted very 
unfavorably on the credit and collection 
situation; accommodations for local 
transactions practically ceased, placing 
all business on a cash basis. Banks dis- 
continued advances on notes and securi- 
ties, and with a sharp rise in protested 
notes in June, collections became very 
difficult. No bankruptcies of importance 
were reported in June. 

A shortage of imported raw materials 
forced several factories to cease or curtail 
operations. The important textile indus- 
try, which uses local materials, also re- 
duced its output, but this was attributed 
to a shrinkage in domestic sales. While 
some work was done on military projects, 
civil construction activity dropped to the 
lowest level in many years. 

The steady development of domestic 
industry was emphasized in the recent 
Egyptian Industrial Exhibition, which 
opened at Cairo, April 1 for a period of 6 
weeks. Exhibits included: Foodstuffs, 
dairy products, tobacco, sugar, glassware, 
textiles, furniture, cottonseed oil, mining 
and quarrying, pharmaceutical and toilet 
preparations. 


The suspension of shipping facilities in . 


the Mediterranean has rendered the out- 
look for Egypt’s leading export products 
very uncertain. The cotton problem was 
temporarily eased in August 1940 by the 
United Kingdom’s offer to purchase the 
entire forthcoming crop, but the pros- 
pects for the other products are very 
indefinite. 
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Cotton shipments from the beginning 
of the season (September 1, 1939) to June 
26, 1940, aggregated 17,321,597 cantars 
(cantar equals 99 pounds) as contrasted 
with 7,264,661 in the previous correspond- 
ing period, and prices during the current 
period were much higher; there have 
been practically no shipments since 
June. Stocks on hand were lower, reach- 
ing 1,635,998 cantars on June 26 as 
against 1,782,661 a year ago. An impor- 
tant development during the period was 
the closing of the Alexandria Cotton Ex- 
change on May 14, thus suspending trad- 
ing in cotton futures until further notice. 

Exports of rice were much larger than 
last year, though handicapped by inade- 
quate shipping facilities; prices advanced 
in April and early May, but subsequently 
declined. The egg trade benefited from 
the absence of Polish and Danish com- 
petition. Onion shipments dropped con- 
siderably, totaling 1,511,647 bags (50 kilo- 
grams each) for the period January 31, 
1940, to June 12, as compared with 
2,969,815 bags in the previous correspond- 
ing period, due largely to inadequate 
transport facilities. Accumulated stocks 
of wheat exerted a depressing influence 
on the price level; exports were author- 
ized on May 8, but this measure failed to 
relieve the situation in view of war de- 
velopments. 

The general price trend, except for 
cereals, was higher; in May the whole- 
sale price index stood at 120 (93 in May 
1939) as compared with 119 in February 
(96) ; the retail price index registered 114 
(109) as against 115 in February (113) 
and the cost of living index was 137 (128) 
as against 138 in February (130). Com- 
pared with the 3 months preceding the 
war (June—August 1939), the cost of liv- 
ing increased 9 percent. (Office of Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Cairo.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Intensified demand for gold drove the 
price of British gold sovereign coins to 
240 piasters in February (£E1=—100 pias- 
ters). After emphatic denial by the 
Minister of Finance of intention to de- 
value Egyptian currency, the price de- 
clined by the end of the month to the 
more normal level of 213 piasters. The 
demand for gold sovereigns was renewed 
following aggravation of the interna- 
tional situation, and the price rose to 280 
piasters at the beginning of May and to 
402 on May 15. Toward the end of May 
a sharp fall brought the price down to 
325 piasters, followed by a more gradual 
decline to 315 on June 18. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Cairo, June 19.) 

Notes in circulation increased sharply 
in May, from £E26,500,000 to £E30,700,- 
000. Total currency in circulation, in- 
cluding subsidiary coins, was £E34,893,000 
at the end of May as compared with 
£E26,024,000 on the same date last year. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Cairo, 
July 20.) 

The annual budget beginning May 1, 
1940, as approved by Parliament, esti- 
mates receipts at £E45,818,000 and ex- 
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penditures at £E47,718,000, as compared 
with estimates of ££45,522,000 and £E47,- 
500,000, respectively, for 1939-40. The 
deficit is to be met by drawing on the 
State reserve fund. 

1939-40, customs receipts, a major 
source of income, amounted to £E18,519,- 
000, as compared with £E19,217,000 in 
1938-39. The downward trend continued 
in May and June 1940, when collections 
totaled £E2,963,000, as against £E3,030,- 
000 in the same months last year. 

To augment revenues and partly offset 
the growing cost of defense, several new 
taxes have been imposed. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Cairo, July 20.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


The proprietary right of manufactur- 
ers who make use of a trade mark con- 
sisting of a word with a suffix descriptive 
to some extent of the product, suggesting 
the standard of quality, was upheld by 
the Mixed Court of Appeal in an impor- 
tant decision concerning the mark 
“Extratex.” * 

The Court could not hold that the 
name in question could be regarded as a 
simple description of the quality of the 
goods and that the use of the name 
ought, therefore, to be open to every one. 
The fact that the name “Extratex”—like 
many other trade names ending in 
“tex”—suggested in a general way an 
idea of superior quality, was not the same 
thing as a description which related ex- 
clusively to the quality of the goods. In 
England there were many protected trade 
names ending in “tex,” such as “Per- 
fectex,” “Doubletex,” “Bestex,” “Strong- 
tex,” “Supertex,” “Lastex,” “Suprema- 
tex,” etc. In fact, the affidavit of May & 
Hammel mentioned more than 50 of such 
names. 

The Mixed Courts, too, while refusing 
to recognize proprietary rights in such 
hames as “Good Fair,” “Guaranteed,” 
and “Select,” had granted such rights in 
the name of a brand of cigarettes called 
“Cherif” (meaning Noble). 

The court held, therefore, that the 
right of May & Hammel to the exclusive 
use of the name “Extratex” should be up- 
held, although they did not consider that 
the claim for damages should be allowed 
in the absence of proof of unfair com- 
petition (concurrence deloyale) which 
has been alleged in support of that claim. 

Officials, employees, or workmen serv- 
ing a public utility, or any private enter- 
prise for the public benefit, who strike or 
abandon work, if prearranged by 3 or 
more persons, may be imprisoned for 3 
months and fined not to exceed £E50. 
Moreover, persons convicted of instigat- 
ing strikes among employees of such 
concerns may be imprisoned for 2 years 
and fined £E200; and persons attempting 
to intimidate an employee or otherwise 
interfere with his right to accept work, or 
with the right of employers to engage or 
dismiss employees, may be imprisoned 2 
years or fined £E200. (Proclamation No. 
75, dated July 24, Journal Officiel No. 102, 
July 27.) 
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Transportation and 
Communications 


Income of the Egyptian State Railways 
and from telephones and telegraphs for 
the year ended April 30, 1940, registered a 
small rise over the previous year. Be- 
cause of increased operating costs, freight 
and passenger rates were raised 10 and 5 
percent, respectively, effective May 1, 
1940. 

The Egyptian State Railways will use 
cottonseed cake as locomotive fuel, owing 
to the difficulty in obtaining coal, accord- 
ing to a recent official announcement. 
Experiments have indicated that this 
product, used with coal, brought satisfac- 
tory results. Contracts for the purchase 
of 40,000 tons of cottonseed cake have 
been let. The new development in con- 
nection with the use of cottonseed cake is 
expected to result in substantial savings 
in fuel costs. 

As another measure to overcome fuel 
deficiencies the State Railways recently 
converted 100 of its locomotives to the 
use of fuel oil. (Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Cairo, August 1.) 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Losses caused by the war with the So- 
viet Union last winter are provisionally 
estimated at 27,824,000,000 markkaa. 
Costs and losses in million markkaa 
were: Cost of hostilities, 10,000; buildings 
in ceded areas, 4,200; forests, 2,900; in- 
dustrial plants, 2,500; chattels in ceded 
areas, 1,900; railroads, 1,500; civilian and 
personal property in home area, 1,330; 
municipal property, 1,100; cultivated 
lands, 994; debts of communities and 
congregations, 400; savings-bank depos- 
its, 400; and Kemijarvi-Kandalaksha 
Railway, 100. (American Consulate 
General, Helsinki, August 5.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Finland has agreed to grant a num- 
ber of import duty concessions on prod- 
ucts from Germany, by terms of a pro- 
tocol of June 29, between Finland and 
Germany, published in Reichsgesetzblatt, 
part II, Berlin, August 2. This protocol 
(provisionally effective from the date of 
the inclusion of Bohemia-Moravia in the 
German customs area) is the seventh 
supplementary agreement to the Fin- 
nish-German commercial treaty of 
March 24, 1934. The concessions granted 
by Finland consist of reductions in im- 
port duties on certain foodstuffs in air- 
tight containers, certain leather prod- 
ucts, certain textile products, and on 
ornaments made of nonprecious ma- 
terials. ‘These concessions are in the 
form of percentual reductions in surtaxes 
applied to basic import duty rates. 

{For an announcement concerning a 
bilateral commercial agreement between 
Finland and Germany, also signed on 
June 29, 1940, see Commerce Reports of 
July 20, 1940.) 
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F'rance 


Exchange and Finance 


Agricultural Credits.—Credits up to 
2,000,000,000 francs to regional agricul- 
tural credit institutions, for revival of 
agricultural activity, may be extended by 
the Minister of Finance from Treasury 
funds, by authorization of a law of July 
28. Individual loans will be granted from 
the credits to agricultural interests in oc- 
cupied France which have suffered losses 
to crops or livestock of such nature as to 
jeopardize their productive capacity or 
their contribution to national food sup- 
plies. Loans will bear 1 percent interest 
and will be repayable after 3 years in 10 
annual installments. Unpaid balances 
after 13 years will carry 5 percent in- 
terest. (American Embassy, Paris, Aug. 
3.) 

Banking Regulations. —French and 
German banking regulations now in ef- 
fect are the same for all banks operat- 
ing in Paris, including British banks. 
There is no limitation on withdrawals 
from franc accounts of owners residing 
in the occupied area, except from ac- 
counts of nationals of countries consid- 
ered by Germany as belligerents—that 
is, United Kingdom and oversea Do- 
minions, unoccupied France, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, Egypt, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Iraq. Na- 
tionals of these countries residing in oc- 
cupied France may withdraw from their 
franc accounts in French, British, or 
American banks for subsistence expenses 
up to about 3,000 francs a month with- 
out authorization of the occupying au- 
thorities, but must obtain authorization 
for withdrawals exceeding that amount. 
Commercial enterprises are permitted to 
withdraw reasonable amounts for bona 
fide operating expenses. 

Principal permitted banking activities 
are acceptance of franc deposits, pay- 
ment of checks drawn on franc accounts, 
transfers within the occupied zone, com- 
mercial collections in Paris and occupied 
Departments, and limited credit opera- 
tions not carrying a banking risk greater 
than 200,000 francs. Dealings in French 
securities may be carried out in Bor- 
deaux by banks having branches there. 
Transactions in foreign securities are 
still suspended. 

The banks are authorized to buy cer- 
tain foreign bank notes, including United 
States dollars, but such bank notes must 
be held at the disposal of the German 
Foreign Exchange Office. All other for- 
eign-exchange transactions are still sus- 
pended. (Cablegram, American Em- 
bassy, Paris, September 21.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


The 15-percent tax on wages and pro- 
fessional income established by article 6 
of the Decree of November 10, 1939, is 
reduced to 5 percent, effective July 11, 
1940. (Journal Officiel, August 9.) 
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French Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Control 


Codfish.—See Foreign Imports Ad- 
mitted at Rates of Minimum Tariff.* 


French Oceania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


A special “war” export tax of 36.67 
francs per 100 net kilos has been estab- 
lished on vanilla beans exported from 
French Oceania by a decree of June 3, 
effective September 1, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the Colony for June 15. 
(American Consulate, Tahiti, July 17.) 

{This tax is in addition to export duties 
and taxes of 30 francs per 100 net kilos 
and 1 percent ad valorem, respectively, 
on shipments to France, and 50 francs 
per 100 net kilos and 2 percent ad va- 
lorem, respectively, on shipments to for- 
eign (non-French) countries. ] 


French Togoland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


A special “war profits” tax has been 
established in French Togoland on cacao 
shipped to foreign markets at a higher 
f.o. b. price than the f. o. b. price of cacao 
on the French market, by an order of 
June 7, published in the Journal Officiel 
of French Togoland and effective June 15. 
The rate of the tax, which is payable in 
cash at exportation, has been fixed at 60 
percent of the difference in price on the 
French and the foreign market. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cattle, Sheep, and Goats—Exrport Du- 
ties Greatly Increased.* 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Agreement with Fin- 
land Provisionally Effective. See Fin- 
land. 

German Excise Taxes and Monopoly 
Controls Effective in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia.—See Czecho-Slovakia. 

Provisional Arrangements for Mer- 
chandise Exchange and Payments with 
Switzerland.—See Switzerland. 

Eighth Supplementary Commercial 
Agreement with Yugoslavia.—An eighth 
supplementary commercial agreement 
between Germany and Yugoslavia, con- 
cluded May 31, was published in the 
Sluzbene Novine, Belgrade, July 1, and 
was made provisionally effective from the 
date of publication. By this agreement 
Germany grants certain concessions to 
Yugoslavia, consisting chiefly of a read- 
justment of quotas in view of the changed 
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situation of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, 
as well as a slight reduction in the im- 
port duty on prunes. In exchange, Yugo- 
slavia grants new reduced rates of duty 
on typewriters, quartz lamps, and 
gummed viscous paper in strips. In addi- 
tion, conventional rates of duty on a 
wide range of products, formerly bound 
against increase in commercial agree- 
ments between Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
Slovakia, are now granted by Yugoslavia 
to Germany. The tariff provisions of 
this supplementary agreement are to be- 
come operative from the date of the re- 
moval of the customs frontier between 
Bohemia-Moravia and Germany. This 
agreement, which is a supplement to the 
commercial treaty of May 1, 1934, is to 
become definitely effective on the date of 
the exchange of ratifications. 

[See COMMERCE Reports of September 
23, 1940, for an announcement of the 
abolition of the customs frontier between 
Bohemia-Moravia and Germany, effec- 
tive October 1, 1940.) 

Transit of Swiss Merchandise.—The 
transit of an extensive list of merchan- 
dise of Swiss origin or manufacture 
through Germany and German-occupied 
territory is granted only under permit 
issued by the German Legation at Bern, 
according to a German decree of August 
29, published in the Deutscher Reichs- 
anzeiger of August 30. (American Lega- 
tion, Bern.) It is reported that the Ger- 
man and Italian Governments plan to 
establish a joint foreign-trade-control 
office at Bern to supervise Swiss transit 
shipments. 


Commercial Law Digest 


Solingen Cutlery Law.—The German 
Government issued 2 years ago (July 25, 
1938) the so-called Solingen Cutlery 
Law, which accords protection from un- 
fair competition to the “Solingen” trade- 
mark for cutlery. Under this law cutlery 
may be branded “Solingen” only if it 
is manufactured in the Solingen district 
and if it meets certain quality standards. 

It is claimed that the operation of the 
law has proved beneficial to the Solingen 
cutlery industry, especially in the export 
field, as manufacturers and exporters are 
no longer allowed to brand other than 
high-quality cutlery of Solingen origin 
with that trade-mark or with other well- 
known trade-marks of the Solingen dis- 
trict. Under the law, not only the cut- 
lery itself but also the packing materials, 
price list, and literature used in connec- 
tion with it must comply with certain 
legal requirements. While the law is 
understood to have put a definite check 
to unfair German competition, violations 
of the Solingen trade-mark often occur 
in foreign countries, according to recent 
German press statements. A _ similar 
trade-mark law for the protection of 
genuine Pilsener beer is now under prep- 
aration. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Berlin.) 

Excess Profits Tax.—The excess-profits 
tax (Mehreinkommensteuer) , introduced 
by the New Finance Plan Law of March 
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20, 1939, as modified by a Finance Min- 
istry decree of April 26, 1939, will apply 
only to the assessment for the calendar 
year 1939, and will not be imposed there- 
after. The law as modified by decree 
levied a 15-percent tax on the increase 
of income over the preceding year, which 
applied to corporations as well as in- 
dividuals. (Minister of Finance Decree 
of August 21, 1940.) 

War Surtax—The war surtax of 50 
percent of the normal income tax of in- 
dividuals, which was levied by the War 
Economy Decree of September 4, 1939, 
continues in effect. ‘This surtax may not 
exceed 15 percent of the income, and the 
income tax and surtax combined may not 
exceed 65 percent of the income. 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tariff Provisions Argentine Commer- 
cial Treaty Provisionally in Force.— 
See Argentina. 

Trade Balancing Agreement.—A com- 
mercial agreement concluded between 
Greece and Sweden on May 24, 1940, 
providing for balanced trade between 
the two countries for the year beginning 
February 1, 1940, was published in the 
Official Greek Gazette of July 12. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attachés, Athens and 
Stockholm.) By this agreement, the ex- 
change resulting from Swedish pur- 
chases of Greek products during the 
period from February 1, 1940, to January 
31, 1941, together with the exchange bal- 
ance which existed on January 31, 1940, 
to the credit of Greece, is to be used for 
the purchase and importation of Swed- 
ish products by Greece. Goods imported 
by one country from the other, under 
the terms of the agreement, are to be 
used exclusively for domestic consump- 
tion in the importing country. The pro- 
visional list of Swedish products which 
Greece agrees to admit during the year 
totals a value of 8,000,000 Swedish 
crowns (approximately $1,906,000) and 
includes lumber, paper pulp, certain 
chemical products, and machinery. A 
supplementary protocol provides that 
Greece will authorize imports from 
Sweden in excess of 8,000,000 crowns in 
value, if Swedish purchases of Greek 
products exceed this amount. The new 
agreement, which replaces a _ similar 
agreement of May 1, 1939, which expired 
in January 1940, was ratified by Greece 
on June 24. 

Figs Packed in Paper Containers—Ex- 
port Tax Removed.* 


Grenada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The duty on machinery imported for 
the purpose of canning fruits, vegetables, 
or other foodstuffs produced in the Col- 
ony has been reduced from 15 percent to 
5 percent ad valorem under the general 
tariff (applicable to imports from non- 
Empire sources) and from 10 percent ad 
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valorem to free under the British prefer- 
ential tariff, by an order of August 3, 
effective the same date, according to 
Commercial Intelligence Journal, Ot- 
tawa, September 14. 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


A bill of authorization for the Minister 
of War to assume obligations for ex- 
penses resulting from the war up to 
14,000,000,000 lire has been presented by 
the Government. Approval by Parlia- 
ment appears assured. (Cablegram, 
American Embassy, Rome, September 
28.) 

[Eprror’s NoTeE.—The present amount 
brings war appropriations since April 
1940 to 38,000,000,000 lire, amounts of 
8,000,000,000 and 16,000,000,000 having 
been authorized by laws of April 4 and 
July 6, respectively.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transit of certain commodities of Swiss 
origin or manufacture through Italy and 
Italian-occupied territory is to be subject 
to permits issued by Italian diplomatic 
representatives in Bern. It is reported 
that the Italian and German Govern- 
ments plan to establish a joint foreign- 
trade-control office at Bern to supervise 
Swiss transit shipments. (American Le- 
gation, Bern.) 


Jamaica 
Commercial Law Digests 


The responsibility of trade unions is 
fixed in detail by repeal of section 15 of 
the existing law and a new provision that 
the treasurer of every trade union (or 
such other officer as is designated in that 
behalf by the rules of the trade union) 
shall, on or before the 1st day of June in 
every year, cause to be received by the 
Registrar— 

(a) A statement, in the prescribed form, 
of the revenue and expenditure of the 
trade union during the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date of such statement; 

(b) Astatement, in the prescribed form, 
of the assets and liabilities of the trade 
union at the date of the statement re- 
quired by paragraph (a) of this subsec- 
tion; 

(c) An audit certificate, in the pre- 
scribed form, by an auditor approved by 
the Governor for the purpose, to the ef- 
fect that such statement of revenue and 
expenditure and such statement of as- 
sets and liabilities have each been audited 
by such auditor, who has had access to 
and has checked all accounts, receipts, 
vouchers, and books of the trade union 
relating to transactions during the 12 
months in respect of which the state- 
ments are made up, and that such state- 
ments have been found to be true and 
correct; 

(d) A list of the members of the trade 
union at the date of such statements; 


c-\. 
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(e) A return relating to the period of 
12 months immediately preceding the 
date of such statements, and showing (1) 
all new rules of the trade union and all 
alterations to existing rules, made dur- 
ing the period; and (2) all changes in the 
officers of the trade union during the 
period. 

The Registrar may at any time, by 
order in writing, require the treasurer or 
any other officer of a trade union to de- 
liver to him other detailed accounts. 

Every member of, and depositor in, any 
trade union shall be entitled to receive, 
on application to the treasurer or secre- 
tary of the trade union, a copy of any or 
all of the statements and accounts, and 
of the certificate, lists, and returns pro- 
vided for by this section, without making 
any payment therefor. 

An offense against the law is punish- 
able by a fine not exceeding 10 pounds.* 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 

Increasing State control, rapidly ex- 
panding in scope and intensity under 
the new political structure, continues to 
cause apprehension among business and 
financial leaders. An accelerated trend 
toward the consolidation of many kinds 
of business concerns into large State- 
controlled organizations is apparent. 

The Japanese press during the week 
ended September 24, contained volumi- 
nous accounts of prospective combines 
under governmental direction. Sixteen 
aluminum firms, it was reported, are to 
be combined, and all cotton, rayon, and 
staple-fiber spinners are to be required 
to amalgamate. A sort of super-trade 
council for the control of Japan’s export 
trade by the traders themselves may be 
established, according to the press. 
Plans have been discussed for the for- 
mation of a new seamen’s union, and it 
is said that the Japan Portland Cement 
Producers Association, newly formed, 
will ultimately combine the production 
of all cement producers in the empire. 
A plan, it is said, is being evolved to es- 
tablish a semi-Government power-dis- 
tributing company in each of several 
Government-designated districts. 

A Japanese Aviation Association, ac- 
cording to reports, may be established 
by merging the five leading civil-avia- 
tion concerns, which will be subsidized 
by the Government to train civilian air- 
plane and glider operators. The Japan 
Airways Company, according to reports 
in the press, will abolish all local lines 
after October and concentrate on con- 
tinental, international and oceanic lines. 

The optimistic press also reports that 
negotiations are being conducted for the 
establishment on a large scale of a cor- 
poration to develop apatite deposits in 
Freneh Indochina which existing Jap- 
anese firms are now developing inde- 
pendently in that area. 

Stock-market prices were depressed 
during the week past, sentiment being 
clouded by adverse business and admin- 
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istrative conditions. Some improvement 
occurred during the first part of the 
week with the lifting of restrictions on 
bear trading, but the slight advance was 
more than offset by reports that the 
Ministry of Finance will shortly limit 
corporate dividends to 8 percent of paid- 
up capital. Rumors were also current 
that the Government contemplates plac- 
ing restrictions on the withdrawal of 
bank deposits. Uncertainty over the ad- 
venture in French Indochina also had 
its effect, the money market remaining 
tight with the 7-rin level maintained. 

The foreign-exchange market re- 
mained dull throughout the week with 
rates unaltered. Note issues of the Bank 
of Japan on September 21 totaled 31,- 
717,867,000 yen, an increase of 13,000- 
000 yen from the previous week. 

For the second 10 days of September 
exports to foreign countries totaled a 
value of 88,570,000 yen, a decline of 11 
percent as compared with the previous 
10-day period and of 19 percent as com- 
pared with the same period of last year. 
Imports for the 10-day period totaled a 
value of 80,087,000 yen, a drop of 23 
percent as compared with the previous 
10-day period, but a gain of 21 percent 
as compared with the same 10-day 
period of 1939. The present inactive 
tendency in foreign trade is attributed 
to difficulties in exchange, a shortage 
of foreign bottoms for shipments, and 
a stricter Government control over for- 
eign trade with the yen-bloc. Prelim- 
inary figures for the Japanese Empire 
trade during August with foreign-ex- 
change countries indicates a total value 
of 145,500,000 yen, a decline of 25.6 per- 
cent as compared with August of last 
year. Imports from foreign-currency 
countries during August, according to 
preliminary figures, totaled a value of 
209,600,000, an increase of 22.2 percent 
as compared with August last year. 

The Cabinet approved, on September 
17, plans for stronger State control of 
rice distribution, including the appro- 
priation of 18,000,000 yen for control 
enforcement, according to press reports. 
Later reports indicate the strong prob- 
ability that rationing of rice will be re- 
sorted to in the near future. 

To counteract the present unfavorable 
trade in raw silk, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is reported to have decided upon 
new measures for the next year—consist- 
ing mainly of the building up of a strong 
structure for the silk industry, the en- 
couragement of domestic consumption, 
the encouragement of cocoon production 
for the manufacture of a substitute for 
wool, and the development of new mar- 
kets abroad. (Radiogram, American 
Commercial Attaché, September 24.) 


Exchange and Finance 


The public debt at August’s close to- 
taled 25,218,000,000 yen, an increase of 
5,870,000,000 over the same date last year. 
Domestic loans rose 5,890,000,000, totaling 
23,970,000,000; while foreign obligations 
declined 21,900,000, totaling 1,247,000,000. 
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(Cablegram, American Commercial At- 
taché, Tokyo, September 16.) 

Bank deposits at the end of August to- 
taled 27,665,000,000 yen, an increase of 
752,000,000 over July and 6,030,000,000 
over August 1939. Loans totaled 16,926,- 
000,000 yen, an increase of 312,000,000 
over July and 3,483,000,000 over August 
1939. Security holdings reached 14,025,- 
000,000 yen, a rise of 225,000,000 over July 
and 2,784,000,000 over August 1939. 

Rumors that the Government contem- 
plated imposing restrictions on bank-de- 
posit withdrawals were denied by the 
Minister of Finance on September 19. 
(Cablegram, American Commercial At- 
taché, Tokyo, September 24.) 


Latvia 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Heavy transit traffic from the U.S.S.R. 
sharply increased Latvian railway car- 
loadings during the first part of August. 
The freight-car shortage was expected to 
increase later in the fall. Average daily 
carloadings total 2,400. (American Con- 
sulate, Riga, August 17.) 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


The peso remained very firm at 5 to the 
dollar during the week ended September 
14. The demand for dollar exchange was 
strong during the entire week and consid- 
erably exceeded offers; consequently, the 
dollar reserves of the Bank of Mexico con- 
tinued to show a decline. The excessive 
demand for dollar exchange was due al- 
most exclusively to apprehension over any 
political developments that might take 
place on September 15 and 16 during the 
national celebration of the Independence 
of Mexico. Sufficient dollars were avail- 
able to meet all demands. (American 
Embassy, Mexico City, September 17.) 


Commercial Law Dicests 


A new indus‘ry to extract oil from 
coyol and chiquiyul nuts is exempted 
from taxation for 5 years. Although the 
authorization states that special ma- 
chines are to be used to extract the oil, 
no provision is made for the importation 
of materials and machinery. (Diario 
Oficial, September 5.) In this case, how- 
ever, the manufacturer is authorized to 
import, free of duty, considerable equip- 
ment and to import annually free of duty 
large amounts of raw materials for the 
manufacture of the products enumerated. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional arrangements for merchan- 
dise exchange and payments with Switz- 
erland. (See Switzerland.) 

All moftion-picture films exhibited in 
the Netherlands must first be approved 
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by the German film censorship, except 
artistic, religious, or cultural films, and 
films made in the (occupied) Netherlands 
which have been approved by the local 
censorship after May 14, by an order 
of July 19, effective from July 26. 
(American consulate general, Amster- 
dam.) 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


All phases of exchange control appear 
to be covered by the regulations of July 
4, published as Staatsblad No. 291 on 
July 6, effective July 17 in Java and 
Madoera and several days later in other 
parts of the Netherlands Indies. These 
regulations were issued under the au- 
thority of the basic exchange ordinance 
of May 21 (Staatsblad No. 205). Regu- 
lations of May 25 dealing only with gold 
and securities are revoked by the new 
regulations. Prior to the ordinance of 
May 21 there had been a series of tem- 
porary measures beginning on May 11. 

Section I of the regulations of July 4 
authorizes the Foreign Exchange Insti- 
tute to grant total or partial exemption 
to foreign persons and corporations. It 
also permits the Institute to issue general 
or specific instructions under the ex- 
change regulations. 

Section II contains various provisions 
designed to insure complete control over 
foreign assets held by residents and do- 
mestic assets held by nonresidents. Resi- 
dents are specifically required to deliver 
to the authorities gold, foreign currency, 
foreign securities, and foreign funds. 
The delivery of other assets may be 
ordered. Residents are also required to 
deposit or pledge all stocks and shares 
(apparently domestic as well as foreign) 
whether at home or abroad. 

Section III establishes control over 
claims on other countries currently aris- 
ing through the export of goods, the ren- 
dering of services, or the transfer of 
rights. In closing export contracts, 
prices must conform to the market value 
ruling at the place of delivery and must 
be in the currency specified by the For- 
eign Exchange Institute. The Institute 
may determine the terms of payment. 
As soon as possible after conclusion of an 
export contract, a foreign-exchange con- 
tract must be closed with one of the ap- 
proved banks. Residents who have ren- 
dered services for a nonresident must 
demand payment within the usual period 
and in the currency specified by the In- 
stitute, and the exchange obtained there- 
for must be offered to an approved bank 
immediately after receipt. The transfer 
of other rights from residents to non- 
residents is subject to general or special 
license. 

Section IV establishes control over ob- 
ligations to other countries currently 
arising through the import of goods and 
other operations. Import contracts may 
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be concluded only by virtue of a general 
or special license authorizing payment; 
prices must conform to the market value 
ruling at the place of delivery (purchase) 
and must be in the currency specified by 
the Foreign Exchange Institute. As soon 
as possible after conclusion of an import. 
contract, a foreign exchange contract 
must be closed with one of the approved 
banks. Statements of account relating 
to consignments not covered by a pur- 
chase contract must be made in accord- 
ance with official instructions. Other fi- 
nancial obligations by residents to non- 
residents may be incurred only under 
general or special license. 

Section V authorizes the Foreign Ex- 
change Institute to make the departure 
of residents from the Netherlands Indies 
subject to the surrender or securing of 
assets additional to those of which de- 
livery has already been required. 

Section VI requires that persons ex- 
porting or importing merchandise must 
submit documents to be prescribed by the 
Fore‘gn Exchange Institute. 

[Note.—The first circular under the 
regulations of July 6 was issued July 22 
and, as stated in CoMMERCE Reports for 
August 3, announced a list of 17 groups 
of commodities, imports of which could 
be paid for only in sterling or equivalent 
currency. ] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The Netherland Indian excise tax on 
domestic and imported cigarettes and on 
cut tobacco has been increased (effective 
from September 1) from 30 percent to 40 
percent of the retail price, and that on 
other taxable tobacco manufactures has 
been increased from 20 percent to 30 
percent of retail price, by an ordinance 
of July 31, published as Staatsblad No. 
402 of August 6. (Cut tobacco, prepared 
from domestic leaf, if unpackaged or 
packaged in the native manner, remains 
generally exempt from excise taxes.) 


Tea—Export Quota for Quota Year 
Beginning April 1, 1940, Reduced to 
70,867,800 Kilos.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Wide powers to the Government to 
persuade or compel private enterprise to 
cooperate in any way deemed desirable 
for the furtherance of coordinated efforts 
in the pursuance of hostilities is accorded 
by the Industrial Cooperation Act of May 
19, promulgated on May 24. Compulsory 
provisions embrace: furnishing of infor- 
mation, performing trial or educational 
orders, the acquisition of supplies, the 
maintenance of standards, control of dis- 
tribution, the commandeering or expro- 
priation of plants, factories and enter- 
prises by the Government, and other 
matters. The rights of private enterprise 
are recognized in provisions for compen- 
sation and indemnification in cases where 
trade and industry have been shown to 
incur loss or damage in fulfillment of 
cooperative programs. ‘(American Con- 
sulate General, Batavia,) 
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New Caledonia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Licenses are required for all exports, 
irrespective of destination, according to 
a notice published in the Journal Officiel 
of the Colony and effective July 1, 1940. 
Exception is made for shipments of hides 
and skins to Australia, which continue to 
be exempt from license requirement, nor 
are licenses to be required for animal 
hair, bristles, hooves, horns, and bones 
exported to Australia. 

[Previously licenses had been required 
only for specified exports to destinations 
other than France and Algeria. See 
Commerce Reports of May 4, 1940, for 
announcement of exemption of hides and 
skins for Australia from export license 
requirement. ] 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


Retail buying volume continued at a 
high level. Wage rates increased. Office 
building construction showed a large de- 
cline in value but private dwelling regis- 
tered a slight increase in the first 6 
months of 1940, compared with the same 
period of 1939. 

Effective August 12, 1940, the Court of 
Arbitration decreed that all wage rates 
covered by court awards and industrial 
agreements be increased by 5 percent. 
This is the first such decree since a par- 
tial increase judicially ordered in Sep- 
tember 1937. The Court took into ac- 
count the average relationship between 
the retail price index and the nominal 
weekly wages received by workers over a 
period of years. The decision was based 
on the assumption that a gradual rise in 
retail prices would continue, but did not 
take into consideration the effect on real 
wages of new tax increases recently en- 
acted. Business circles expressed the 
fear that unless an extension of maxi- 
mum working hours is permitted an in- 
flationary spiral increase of both wages 
and prices will occur. 

New Zealand’s export excess for Janu- 
ary—June 1940 at £NZ19,762,000 was 
more than double the £NZ8,636,000 ex- 
port excess for the same 6 months of 
1939. 

Half-year exports were valued at 
£NZ44,632,000, a 41.3 percent rise’ above 
the first 6 months of 1939. Higher prices 
and larger quantities of primary produce 
shipped under wartime contracts with 
the United Kingdom were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the increase. Frozen mut- 
ton, lamb and pork, sausage casings, 
sheepskins, wool, and cheese contributed 
the largest proportion of the rise. 

Import and exchange restrictions, pro- 
gressively tightened since their introduc- 
tion in December 1938, were effective in 
reducing imports from £NZ28,187,000 in 
the first 6 months of 1939 to £NZ24,- 
860,000 in the same period of 1940, de- 
spite repeated rises in the prices of im- 
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ported commodities. Chief declines were 
in motor vehicles, hardware, wheat, 
cigarettes, tobacco, tires, lumber, ma- 
chinery, tractors, railway equipment, and 
electrical goods. Most of these products 
are important items in normal trade with 
the United States. Imports from the 
United States, largely owing to restric- 
tions placed on the purchase of dollar ex- 
change, were valued at only £NZ2,618,000, 
a decline of 14 percent from the first half 
of 1939. 

New Zealand has agreed to supply the 
United Kingdom with a minimum of 
120,000 long tons of butter, and 107,000 
long tons of cheese for the year begin- 
ning August 1, 1940, at the same prices 
and payment terms as in 1939-40. Pro- 
vision is made for payment on account 
by the United Kingdom of up to 50 per- 
cent of the value of stored butter and 
cheese if shipment is unduly delayed by 
lack of shipping facilities. Where neces- 
sary, the New Zealand Government will 
divert milk and cream from butter to 
cheese factories in order to meet the 
greatly increased export demand for 
cheese. Export gradings for the season 
ended July 31, 1940, amounted to 133,303 
long tons of butter and 93,696 long tons 
of cheese, increases of 9 and 14 percent, 
respectively, over similar figures in 
1938-39. 

The export market for hides and 
pickled pelts was reported to be dull 
since June, and prices have declined 
owing to the elimination of markets on 
the European continent. 

To meet the request of the British 
Government that wool should be ready 
for shipment as early as possible, the 
Minister of Agriculture has announced 
that the first appraisal of New Zealand 
wool this season will be made at Auck- 
land on November 14, two weeks earlier 
than usual. 

The retail price of meat has been per- 
mitted to rise by one penny halfpenny 
per pound since July 1, 1940, but in- 
creases must be reduced gradually by one 
penny halfpenny in the period November 
1, 1940, to January 1, 1941. 

Motor vehicle imports in the first 6 
months of 1940 totaled 3,961 units valued 
at £NZ662,911 compared with 18,891 
units for £NZ3,160,257 in the first half 
of 1939. New passenger car registra- 
tions in the first 7 months of 1940 de- 
clined by 50.7 percent from the same 
period in 1939 and truck registrations fell 
by 60.1 percent. American Consulate 
General, Wellington.) 


Finance 


Sterling exchange held by Reserve 
Bank of New Zealand totaled equivalent 
of £NZ12,192,000 on August 19 after a 
gradual decline from the high of £NZ14,- 
674,000 reported for June 3. The Bank’s 
statement for August 19 shows record 
levels for note circulation (£NZ20,590,- 
000) and advances to Government 
(£NZ23,240,000, exclusive of those made 
to the Primary Products Marketing De- 
partment). Proportion of reserves to 
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notes and other demand liabilities was 
35.5 percent, a decline of 3.7 since April 1, 
but still 10.5 above statutory minimum. 
(Cable, American Consulate General, 
Wellington, August 26.) 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Commercial Law Digests 


Unprepared to incur liability in re- 
spect of the added risk arising out of 
the existing state of war, life-assurance 
companies have ceased to issue new 
policies of life insurance, as the result 
of section 18 of the Insurance Ordinance, 
1937: “A person whose life is insured by 
any policy issued in the Territory may, 
without the consent of the company is- 
suing such policy, engage in military 
service in defense of the Territory. No 
stipulation in the policy or in any agree- 
ment relating to the policy which de- 
prives or intends to deprive the policy- 
holder of the benefit of this section shall 
have any force or effect.” 

Legislation has therefore been intro- 
duced to repeal section 18 of the Insur- 
ance Ordinance and to make it lawful to 
stipulate in any policy issued on or after 
the 15th of July 1940 during the existence 
of any war in which His Majesty’s forces 
may be engaged that such policy shall 
not cover any risk occasioned directly 
or indirectly by service with His Majesty’s 
forces in any such war. This will enable 
Assurance Companies to charge extra 
premiums to cover war risks. 

Neither the policies issued before July 
15, 1940, nor policies issued in the future 
during times of peace will be affected ex- 
cept that, while the existing law bene- 
fits only persons engaged in military 
service in defense of the Territory, the 
new law will benefit the holders of such 
policies engaged in military service in 
any part of the world. 

In exercise of powers conferred upon 
him by section 8 of the Revised Edition 
of the Laws (annual supplements) 
Ordinance, 1936, the Governor has ap- 
proved the 1940 Supplement to the laws 
which became effective on August 1, 
1940. (Government Notice No. 116, 
Gazette, July 19.) 


Norway 
Tariff and Trade Controls 


Provisional arrangements for mer- 
chandise exchange and payments with 
Switzerland. (See Switzerland.) 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


A surplus of £P763,000 has been an- 
nounced by the Government for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1940, as 
compared with a surplus of £P120,000 
originally estimated in the budget. Re- 
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ceipts frcm customs and certain other 
revenue were higher than had been 
anticipated. Budget results for 1938-39 
and 1939-40, respectively (in thousands 
of Palestine pounds): Revenue, 5,940 
and 6,768; expenditure, 5,690 and 6,005; 
surplus, 250 and 763. 

Revenues cited include grants-in-aid 
from the British Government totaling 
£P1,700,000 in 1938-39 and £P2,132,000 
in 1939-40. 

A £P8,858,000 appropriation has been 
authorized for 1940-41. The increase of 
about £P2,000,000 is for the construction 
of police posts throughout the country. 
(American Consulate General, Jeru- 
salem, August 1.) 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar in Composite Goods—Drawback 
Allowed.—A drawback of two-thirds of 
the full rate of the import duty will be 
allowed on the percentage weight of sugar 
contained in each variety of composite 
goods exported, by an order of the High 
Commissioner of July 30 (effective Sep- 
tember 1), published August 1 in the 
Palestine Gazette. 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


The Secretary of Finance, in reply to a 
request from the National Assembly for a 
report on the status of the Constitutional 
Fund, stated (according to an article in 
the Panama Star and Herald of Septem- 
ber 10) that it would be impossible to 
determine the amount of losses suffered, 
if any, until a complete liquidation had 
been made, and that such a liquidation 
would not be convenient at the present 
time. The Minister was quoted as ex- 
pressing the opinion that the handling of 
the fund by the previous agents was not 
in keeping with the confidence placed in 
them, but the Government exercises full 
control over the operations of the present 
fiscal agents, whose services are satisfac- 
tory in very respect. 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign exchange has not yet been re- 
ported to be scarce, although in banking 
and commercial circles it is feared that 
there may be a shortage of foreign ex- 
change to cover imports as soon as the 
effects of the present trend of shrinkage 
in exports makes itself felt. Although the 
Paraguayan peso fell off but 1 point dur- 
ing August, its position was considered to 
be decidedly weak, and there is said to be 
a certain degree of hoarding of foreign 
currency, particularly Argentine, which 
is likely to aggravate the situation some- 
what. 

The Bank of the Republic, of course, 
still has available a good part of the 
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credit from the Export-Import Bank, and 
this may alleviate the situation to some 
degree for the time being. (American 
Legation, Asuncion, September 12.) 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber and Elastic Gums—Exrports 
Limited to Products From Privately 
Owned Forests.* 

Additional export duties on mineral 
and petroleum products are included in 
a law (No. 9157) of July 24, creating the 
Mining Bank of Peru. The duties are 
intended to build up the capital of the 
new bank to the authorized amount of 
50,000,000 soles (approximately $7,700,- 
000), according to the Boletin de Adu- 
anas, July 1940, Callao. A further decree 
of the same date made the new export 
duties effective from August 1. The addi- 
tional export duties are: Two percent of 
the value of the gold contained in ores, 
bars, and concentrates or metallurgical 
products, calculated on the price of the 
metal in New York on the day of the ship- 
ment; 2 percent ad valorem on ores, con- 
centrates, bars, and metallurgical prod- 
ucts of vanadium, tungsten, molybdenum, 
manganese, tin, and on natural gas or 
gasoline; and 1 percent ad valorem on 
all ores not specified above, and on petro- 
leum, petroleum derivatives, and liquid 
products or gases obtained by refining. 
Ores, bars, concentrates, and metallur- 
gical products which contain metals duti- 
able: at 2 percent or at 1 percent will be 
subject to the duty applying to both 
classes, if these metals are quoted in 
foreign markets. 


{These duties are in addition to the 
regular export duties which are assessed 
at varying rates based on the market 
price of the products and have been in 
effect over a long period of years. ] 


Commercial Law Digests 


New legislation dealing with the natu- 
ralization of foreigners is approved by the 
Executive Power, through the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations, as published in the 
Official Gazette of August 14. Such 
naturalization, according to Law No. 
9148, will be extended only to those for- 
eigners possessing the qualifications pre- 
scribed by article 5 of the Peruvian Con- 
stitution. Foreigners who desire Peru- 
vian citizenship must be able to read and 
write, be employed or have a profession, 
show proof of good morals, and must not 
have been declared legally incompetent. 
Once acquired, however, Peruvian na- 
turalization confers the same rights and 
duties as if the foreigner had been a 
natural-born citizen, unless otherwise 
established by special laws. 

Peruvian naturalization enters into 
effect the day the certificate is issued; 
however, benefits reserved to Peruvians 
under social legislation as employees or 
laborers, as well as laws governing public 
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instruction, are deferred until the for- 
eigner has 4 years of residence. 

The Peruvian Ministry of Foreign Re- 
lations has the duty of reporting the na- 
turalization of the foreigner to the coun- 
try of his origin. Persons who adopt 
Peruvian nationality will not be per- 
mitted to renounce it during their resi- 
dence in the country, nor may they reg- 
ister themselves in foreign legations or 
consulates. Peruvian citizenship is im- 
mediately lost if the naturalized for- 
eigner makes use of his previous nation- 
ality. 

The Peruvian Congress recently passed 
new legislation governing the expropria- 
tion of property. (Law No. 9125, Official 
Gazette, August 7.) In future expro- 
priation of property in Peru will be de- 
creed by a governmental resolution, set- 
ting out the reasons which justify both 
need and public utility of the work con- 
templated. The resolution will also state 
the administrative agency in charge of 
the expropriation. Expropriation, under 
the new measure, will be undertaken only 
after previous adjustment of a fair price 
and payment into court in Peruvian 
money of the value of the properties ex- 
propriated. The fair price will be ar- 
rived at by direct and indirect appraisals. 
Further, the appraisers will take into 
consideration declarations made by the 
owner when returning the property for 
taxation of when making his income-tax 
return. In the case of city realty, the ex- 
propriation will include all of the prop- 
erty, unless an express agreement is made 
with the owner to limit the expropriation. 


The resolution described above will be 
sent to the provincial court of first in- 
stance in which the properties to be ex- 
propriated are situated. With the 
resolution goes the appraisal practiced 
by State engineers, accompanied by a 
certificate from the office of the Recorder 
of Real Property, giving the name of the 
owner. Notice must be served upon the 
owner within 24 hours by the court; he 
is given 3 days in which to state his case. 
If the owner is absent or unknown, serv- 
ice may be made by publication. Should 
he fail to present himself within 3 days 
after the publication of the last notice, 
the court will accept the appraisal made 
by State engineers. Whatever the 
method utilized, once the value of the 
property has been decided the expro- 
priating authority must deposit the 
amount within 3 days to the order of the 
court. Where this requirement is not 
observed, the project will be treated as 
abandoned and may not be revived for 
another year. 


If mortgages or other liens encumber 
the property, the court will order the de- 
posit to be distributed accordingly. In 
any case, the court will so dispose of the 
matter as to insure that title to the prop- 
erty passes to the expropriating agency. 
No judicial proceedings may be permitted 
to obstruct the expropriation or to im- 
pede any construction started on the 
project; but the owner of the expropri- 
ated property may contest the appraisal, 
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although any such action must be taken 
within 6 months from the date of the 
court order authorizing the expropria- 
tion. On the other hand, the expropriat- 
ing agency may also contest the appraisal 
to reduce it to the actual value of the 
realty. 

Persons affected by the expropriation 
ouster are allowed 60 days to move; busi- 
ness establishments, 90 days. ‘Tenants, 
other than the owner, who have some 
claim on the property by reason of a lease 
or because of having made improvements 
at their own expense, will be heard by 
the same court handling the expropria- 
tion. Owners of real property benefited 
by the project are obliged to pay in one 
payment what is known as the “improve- 
ments tax.” This will be fixed by the 
Peruvian Government in each case. 
(Law No. 9125, El Peruano, Aug. 7.) 


Philippine Islands 
Economic Conditions 


Total foreign trade for the first half 
of 1940 increased in value to 263,990,000 
pesos, as compared with 235,980,000 pesos 
in the first 6 months of 1939, a gain of 
nearly 12 percent. The advance is at- 
tributable solely to higher imports, of 
143,580,000 pesos as against 99,950,000 
pesos last year. At the close of June 1940 
import trade exceeded exports in value 
by 23,170,000 pesos, as compared with an 
excess of exports amounting to 36,080,000 
pesos at the corresponding date last year. 

While rising prices contributed par- 
tially to the gain in import trade, there 
were noteworthy increases in the volume 
of a number of leading import lines dur- 
ing the first half of the current year. 
Continued building activity was reflected 
in substantial advances in imports of 
iron and steel products, electrical goods, 
and machinery; while trade in tobacco 
products, paper, mineral oils, automotive 
products, chemicals, and rayon goods also 
made material gains. 

In contrast to the advance of about 40 
percent in import trade, exports fell to 
the lowest value for the first 6 months of 
any year since 1935. Total export ship- 
ments amounted to 120,410,000 pesos, as 
compared with 136,030,000 pesos in the 
first half of 1939, or a drop of 12 percent. 
Continued low prices for sugar, coupled 
with difficulties in securing freight space, 
were responsible for a loss of about a third 
in value and approximately a fourth in 
volume of sugar shipments. During the 
first half year, when the grinding season 
reaches its height, sugar normally ac- 
counts for 50 percent of Philippine export 
trade. This year the percentage fell 
to 35. 


Exports of leaf tobacco also were sub- 
stantially curtailed, while less pronounced 
decreases occurred in shipments of desic- 
cated coconut, copra cake and meal, and 
embroideries. On the other hand, trade 
in coconut oil, abaca, cordage, and cigars 
showed slight increases, and exports of 
iron ore advanced from 2,446,000 to 2,888,- 
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000 pesos. Japan is practically the sole 
market for Philippine iron ore, only in- 
significant quantities going to the United 
States. 

Especially notable were increases in 
shipments of chrome and copper ores, the 
former rising from 680,000 pesos in the 
first half of 1939 to over 2,000,000 pesos 
this year, and the latter increasing from 
438,000 to 1,126,000 pesos. While for- 
merly Japan has purchased moderate 
quantities of Philippine chrome ore, the 
present tendency is for the bulk of ship- 
ments to go to the United States; the 
same is true of manganese ore, shipments 
of which were valued at 748,000 pesos for 
the first 6 months of 1940 as compared 
with 340,000 pesos in the first half of last 
year. Exports of copper ore continue to 
go almost solely to Japan. 

The National Trading Corporation, or- 
ganized last March under the emergency 
anti-profiteering law, has been desig- 
nated as a central managing and super- 
vising body to take charge of all coopera- 
tive efforts of the Philippine Government. 
The Corporation is empowered to engage 
in the purchase and sale of commodities 
of prime necessity, and the placing of co- 
operatives under its direction is expected 
to increase materially its scope and ef- 
fectiveness in giving the Government ad- 
ditional control over retail business. 
(Radiogram, American Consul, Manila.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Two trade-mark applications were re- 
jected by the Bureau of Commerce of the 
Commonwealth Government because 
phonetic similarity would cause confusion 
with existing trade-marks. That pho- 
netics, as well as spelling of word trade- 
marks, is an important factor in deter- 
mining registrability was made clear by 
the Director of Commerce in a decision 
refusing to register the word “cow,” for 
the reason that it would be likely to 
cause confusion with the existing reg- 
istered trade word “kao.” Both were 
words to be used as trade-marks for the 
same class of goods. The decision was 
based upon the idem sonans principle 
that similarity of sound may be accepted 
as a ground for rejection of a trade-mark 
application, and cites Federal cases on 
this point. The Director of Commerce 
restated the rule of American jurispru- 
dence, namely, that there is a confusing 
similarity when the pronunciation of 
word marks are similar in sound. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oats, Beans, and Barley.—Imports 
Made Subject to Permit.* 


Sierra Leone 
Commercial Laws Digest 


The Workmen’s Compensation Ordi- 
nance (sec. 2 (2)) empowers the Gov- 
ernor-in-Council to make it applicable to 
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emplayments designated by his order. 
Such an order was entered July 1, 1940.* 


Spain 
Finance 


Minting of 22,500,000 pesetas of 10- 
centimo coins and 8,750,000 pesetas of 5,- 
centimo coins, of aluminum and copper 
alloy, is provided for in a new law. The 
coins are expected to relieve the acute 
shortage of fractional currency which 
has resulted in substitution of street-car 
tickets, subway tickets, and postage 
stamps for small change. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Madrid, Septem- 
ber 9.) 


Swaziland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The High Commissioner announced 
June 28 that films, photographs, etc., may 
not be exported from Swaziland (except 
to the United Kingdom and the Union of 
South Africa) unless under a special per- 
mit issued by the Commissioner, accord- 
ing to the South African Government 
Gazette, Pretoria, June 28.* 


Sweden . 
Finance 4 


New bond issues during the second 
quarter of 1940 totaled 320,582,000 kronor, 
compared with 241,616.000 in the first 
quarter and 116,145,000 in the second 
quarter of 1939. Amortizations and re- 
tirements totaled 63,436,000, leaving a net 
increase of 257,146,000 in bonds outstand- 
ing during the second quarter of 1940. 
Government loans account for 293,923,- 
000 kronor of the total second-quarter is- 
sues. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Stockholm, August 19.) 

The first supplementary budget for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, presented 
August 2, call for expenditures of 110,- 
000,000 kronor, including 50,000,000 for 
State war-risk insurance and 41,000,000 
for certain defense units. (American 
Commercial: Attaché, Stockholm, Au- 
gust 14.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade balance agreement concluded 
with Greece for 1 year beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940. 

Commercial and payments agreement 
with Denmark effective. (See Denmark.) 

A trade and payments agreement be- 
tween Sweden and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, providing for a total 
trade turn-over of 150,000,000 Swedish 
crowns during the first year, was con- 
cluded September 7. 

The Soviet Union will import railway 
wheel pairs, azles, and other railway ma- 
terials, machine tools, quality steels, ball 
bearings, and other equipment; and, in 
exchange will export to Sweden petrol- 
eum products, grain, oil cakes, man- 
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ganese ore, and other goods. It was also 
announced that, under the terms of a 
credit agreement concluded at the same 
time, Sweden will extend credit to the 
Soviet Union to be employed in covering 
payments to Sweden on account of sup- 
plementary orders for machinery and 
equipment. ‘(American Embassy, Mos- 
cow, September 7.) 

A number of textual changes have been 
made in the customs tariff, including also 
various changes in import duty affecting 
a variety of products, by decrees of May 
31, effective from July 1, published in 
Svensk Forfattningssamling Nos. 464 to 
468 (inclusive). Among the duty changes 
are increases on a few textile products 
and reductions on several others. Duty 
exemption is granted for tomato puree 
for feeding fur-bearing animals. Duties 
are changed from various specific rates 
to 10 percent ad valorem on certain elec- 
tric apparatus, including mercury and 
sodium vapor lamps, certain resistances 
and safety devices, instrument boards, 
circuit breakers, and lamp sockets. The 
duty on cameras weighing up to 3 kilo- 
grams, and parts thereof, has_ been 
changed from 5 crowns per kilogram to 
10 percent ad valorem. 

The ad valorem excise taxes assessed 
on the retail price of certain imported 
and domestic tobacco products were in- 
creased by a royal decree and ordinance 
of May 31, effective June 1, published in 
Svensk Firfattningssamling of that date. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Stock- 
holm, May 31.) * 

Import and export restrictions have 
been modified recently. Changes in- 
clude: The removal of restrictions on im- 
ports of industrial diamonds, decalco- 
manias, electrocardiograph paper, X-ray 
paper, and bozes (‘if the material of 
which made is not itself on the restric- 
tion list) ; the addition of certain ribbons, 
laces, and fur-trimmed garments to the 
import restriction list; and the restric- 
tion of exports of certain jewelry and 
precious stones. (American Legation, 
Stockholm, September 23.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Germany’s invasion of Norway on 
April 9, and German mine belts laid out- 
side the Swedish west coast, cut off 
Sweden’s shipping connections with all 
countries west of the mine belts, except 
for a small volume of traffic via the Fin- 
nish port of Petsamo and some traffic be- 
tween Sweden and German North Sea 
ports via the Kiel Canal. Greatest blow 
to Sweden: loss of two of its most im- 
portant export markets. Great Britain 
(with Ireland) and United States, which 
in 1938 took 23.69 and 8.96 percent, re- 
spectively, of Sweden’s exports. Already 
greatly curtailed, supplies of fuels and 
raw materials coming from the west, 
shrank to practically nil, though partly 
compensated by increased imports of coal 
and coke from Germany. In _ 1938, 
United States and Great Britain supplied 
16.17 and 12.18 percent, respectively, of 
Sweden’s imports. 
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Mine belts in the Skagerrak caused the 
Swedish merchant fleet to be divided into 
two parts: 1. Ships then outside Baltic 
and Scandinavian waters. 2. Vessels in- 
side barrier. Each part represented 
about half of Swedish merchant tonnage. 

Numerous vessels of the first group pro- 
ceeding to Sweden with cargoes from 
trans-Atlantic and Mediterranean coun- 
tries when Norway was seized were 
stopped by Allies and brought to English- 
and French-controlled ports. Swedish 
vessels loading in English ports or ready 
to leave were detained; ships that had 
just departed were brought back to Eng- 
lish ports. Some ships in this group re- 
mained idle for weeks. Loss thus caused 
Swedish owners mounted through war- 
risk additions to crews’ wages, paid as 
long as vessels were in war zone, whether 
in port or not. 

The Swedish Government, after long 
negotiations, reached an agreement with 
the Allies allowing Swedish vessels to de- 
part after discharging cargoes. Great 
demand for tonnage enabled most Swed- 
ish vessels outside the mine barrier to ply 
in Far East, on American west coast, in 
South American and Australian traffic. 
Swedish Trans-Atlantic reports three- 
fourths of its tonnage is outside mine 
barrier, whole fleet is well occupied. 
Svenska Lloyd has all its motorships out- 
side mine barrier, steamers inside—a for- 
tunate situation, since only coal can be 
used as fuel in Baltic. 

Preliminary figures, of Sweden’s mer- 
chant marine at end of June 1940: 1,310 
steam and motor vessels totaling 1,503,- 
426 gross tons; against 1,332 steam and 
motor vessels totaling 1,532,101 gross tons 
at end of August 1939, a net decrease of 
1.9 percent in gross steam and motorship 
tonnage since war’s outbreak. Losses ac- 
tually attributable to war during this 
period total 45 steam and motor vessels, 
96,225 gross tons, or 6.3 percent Of gross 
steam and motor tonnage at start of 
war. Losses from other causes: 9 ves- 
sels, 15,399 gross tons; 7 Small vessels 
sold to other countries, 4 small steamers 
condemned or otherwise disposed of. 

Losses are offset to some extent by ad- 
dition of 26 new motor vessels built in 
Sweden, totaling 54,499 gross tons, and 
purchase from other countries of 23 ves- 
sels, 33,585 gross tons. Greater portion 
of tonnage acquired is motor driven; 
most of lost tonnage was steam driven— 
so Sweden achieves net gain of 28 motor 
vessels, totaling 41,704 gross tons, and net 
loss of steamships aggregating 170,379 
gross tons. 

These figures are official, up to end 
of June 1940. A published statement 
of S. Lindeberg of the Government 
War Insurance Board, in mid-August 
claimed that, in all, 64 Swedish vessels 
had been sunk, 5 Swedish ships had 
been confiscated by German prize 
courts; total war loss, 69 vessels, worth 
70,000,000 kroner. Value of lost cargoes 
doubtless greatly exceeds the value of 
the ships. Numerous Swedish cargoes, 
forced to discharge in foreign ports after 
commencement of the blockade, and said 
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to be value at 130,000,000 kroner, have 
not yet been disposed of. 


Mr. Lindeberg predicted that the 50,- 
000,000 kroner allocated to the War In- 
surance Board will soon be exhausted. 
Risk for additional losses, and depend- 
ability of reinsurances taken abroad, 
cannot be accurately judged. Caution 
apparently demands another appropria- 
tion of 50,000,000 kroner. 


Gravely war injured, Sweden’s foreign 
shipping traffic fell during first 5 months 
of 1940 to less than one-half of volume 
for the corresponding period of 1939, as 
shown by vessel entrance and clearance 
statistics. Marked reduction in Swedish 
and Danish tonnage and elimination of 
British, American, and Polish vessels 
from Swedish shipping have given Ger- 
man tonnage unchallenged supremacy in 
Sweden’s foreign shipping traffic. 


Detention of Swedish vessels at Brit- 
ish and French ports after invasion of 
Norway, and necessity of discharging 
cargoes there before departing, caused 
an accumulation of Swedish-owned 
goods in Britain and France. The Swed- 
ish Government immediately negotiated 
with British and French authorities, 
who agreed to take over practically all 
these goods, except certain finished prod- 
ucts, such as special machines and ma- 
chine parts. Goods taken over by the 
British include: Beans, oil, cotton, fruits, 
leather, corn, grain, olive oil, phosphate, 
oil cake, soybeans, tea, wool. Negotia- 
tions with regard to cargoes of coffee 
and other groceries, are continuing. 


At present, cargoes are taken over at 
cost, the owner receiving purchase price 
plus outlays for freight, insurance, cost 
of storage up to time of taking over. If 
owner refuses to dispose of goods to the 
British Government, the latter tries to 
place the cargo at his disposal or replace 
it. Owners of cargoes that are not taken 
over, and cannot be disposed of in some 
other manner, run the risk that the au- 
thorities, after 2 months, will sell the 
cargoes for the owners’ account at what- 
ever price can be obtained, unless in the 
meantime more permanent storage space 
has been obtained elsewhere. Storage 
space, however, is difficult to obtain in 
England, and charges are high. 

The Swedish Government War Insur- 
ance Board (“Statens krigsforsakrings- 
namnd”’), acting on behalf of the Swed- 
ish cargo owners, has agreed to permit 
war-risk insurance (covering marine, 
fire, and theft risks) to remain in force 
without any additional premium for 3 
months after discharge of these cargoes. 

The blockade also caused an accu- 
mulation in American ports of goods 
purchased by Swedish importers which 
could not be shipped, for lack of facil- 
ities. To assist Swedish owners of such 
goods, the Swedish War Insurance Board 
has appointed a representative in New 
York. 

Funds received by the War Insurance 
Board, in payment for goods disposed 
of, is used first for payment to ship- 
owners of freight and other costs; the 
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balance is paid to the owner of the 
goods. 

The only known route now open be- 
tween Sweden and the United States is 
via the Finnish port of Petsamo. Of 
the small tonnage that can be handled 
at this port, a fair proportion is being 
allotted to Sweden for imports from the 
United States. The Swedish Govern- 
ment has placed restrictions on many ar- 
ticles, particularly commodities that are 
considered dispensable. Before any ar- 
ticles can be moved, the importer must 
obtain a license from Statens Handel- 
skommission (State Licensing Commis- 
sion), 12 Kungstradgardsgatan, Stock- 
holm. 

Recently shipping traffic to and from 
the countries around the Baltic has ex- 
panded, but a good deal of the Swedish 
shipping inside the North Sea mine bar- 
rier is still idle, mainly because of in- 
ability of Swedish owners to compete 
with low German rates. Large grain 
cargoes from Baltic countries and Lenin- 
grad to Germany are being carried in 
German bottoms; freights charged on 
these cargoes prevent all Swedish com- 
petition. Examples: Wheat from Riga to 
Hamburg, 6.75 reichsmarks per ton; soy- 
bean cargo from Tallinn to Hamburg, 9 
reichsmarks. 

Demand for cargo space for ore from 
Sweden is mounting, however, and nu- 
merous Swedish ships, previously idle, 
have again been put into traffic. One 
cargo of 5,000 tons of ore was fixed for 
August loading from Lulea (Gulf of 
Bothnia) to a German North Sea port 
at 14.75 kronor per ton, with free loading 
and discharge. For 2,100 tons of ore 
from Oxelosund to Lubeck, 9.40 kronor 
per ton has been paid on otherwise equal 
terms. Exports of pulpwood from north 
Swedish ports to Germany are lively, 
freight rates paid according to the Ger- 
man scale being 30 to 33 reichsmarks per 
staple cord from lower Norrland to Ger- 
man Baltic ports between Konigsberg 
and Lubeck. Freight paid on props is 
only slightly higher; many such cargoes 
are carried by small Swedish craft. 
Wood-pulp cargoes are scarce, but in- 
creasing demand for such tonnage was 
expected within a month or two after 
mid-August. Present rate on chemical 
pulp from northernmost Harnosand dis- 
trict: 14 kronor per ton to German Baltic 
ports; 18 to 19 kronor to North Sea ports. 

Shipments of lumber have been rather 
small, rates being so low that Swedish 
owners are not inclined to accept them. 
As sales of Swedish lumber to Germany 
for this year up to the end of July were 
estimated at 250,000 standards large 
quantities are said to be awaiting ship- 
ment. Cargoes of saltpeter from Norway 
are also available, 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
having been fixed for shipment from 
Menstad or Heroya to ports on Sweden’s 
east coast at 12.50 to 15 kronor. Ona 
cargo of salt from Hamburg to Oskar- 
shamn, Sweden, freight was 10 kronor 
per ton. 


Among Sweden-bound cargoes, coal 
and coke are most important; shipments 
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continue on the basis of Swedish-Ger- 
man shipping agreement. German ex- 
porters reportedly are having difficulty 
in receiving all Swedish vessels sent to 
the Reich to carry coal and coke. Coal 
and coke freights are strictly regulated 
by the authorities—limiting profits of 
Swedish shipowners. Higher costs of 
operation, as compared with German and 
other competing vessels in the Baltic, 
form another disadvantage. 

Baltic freight index of Svenska Han- 
delsbanken (August 1939=100) showed 
decline of 18 points in general index for 
July 1940, from 233 in June—chiefly 
ascribable to rates fixed in Swedish-Ger- 
man shipping agreement. Greatest de- 
cline in July was in Baltic coal-freight 
index, dropping 40 points from 263, while 
wood-pulp freights fell 23 points from 
213, lumber 6 points from 256, oil-cake 
3 points from 200. 

The Swedish Foreign Office chartered 
the steamer Konung Oscar of the Svea 
Company to bring back to Sweden 120 
Swedish subjects in Latvia—last trip of 
Swedish line between Stockholm and 
Riga for some time to come. During 10 
to 15 years before incorporation of Lat- 
via with the Soviet Union, this line main- 
tained weekly sailings, receiving for this 
purpose one of the few Government sub- 
sidies granted to shipowners in Sweden. 
Traffic between Sweden and Estonia has 
likewise been suspended; hope is held out 
that sailings may later be resumed. 

Sweden’s foreign trade, under the 
North Sea blockade, has been limited to 
neighboring countries, those bordering 
on Baltic Sea, portions of North Sea 
within mine barriers—except for small 
volume of traffic via Petsamo. Several 
formerly independent countries now 
being under German control, trade be- 
tween Sweden and these countries now 
shows a tendency to pass through Ger- 
man channels. In Sweden’s endeavors 
to resume trade with a number of other 
European countries, Germany’s geo- 
graphic location also makes the Reich a 
natural transit country in the absence of 
direct shipping connections. 

A provisional clearing arrangement 
has been established for trade between 
Sweden and the Netherlands. The latest 
reported arrangement appears to be con- 
nected with the Swedish-German clear- 
ing agreement; a trilateral clearing ar- 
rangement has been achieved through 
the transfer to the Netherlands of a part 
of the clearing balance due Germany 
from Sweden. Trade between Sweden 
and the Netherlands has not been en- 
tirely suspended. A few isolated barter 
transactions occurred recently through 
the newly established Utrikeshandelsbol- 
aget. 

The resumption of more normal trade 
relations with the Netherlands is wel- 
comed because the Netherlands before 
the war was Sweden’s largest purchaser 
of spruce lumber. Before the occupation 
of the Netherlands by Germany, Sweden 
had sold 125,000 standards of spruce lum- 
ber to the Netherlands for delivery in 
1940; large quantities of lumber are lying 
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in Swedish ports today, awaiting ship- 
ment to both the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium. A problem has arisen, however, as 
to what Netherlands products Sweden 
shall receive in return for its exports. 
Normally Sweden’s imports consist chiefly 
of products from the Dutch colonies. 
Announcement was made early in Au- 
gust that the Germans would open a 
regular service between Sweden and the 
Netherlands and Belgium, with German 
tonnage. The port in the Netherlands 
would be Delfzijl, with through freight to 
other points in the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium, all traffic going through the Kiel 
Canal. Because of high costs to Swedish 
shipowners, such as a 300 percent war- 
risk addition to wages of crews, as well 
as high war-risk-insurance premiums, no 
Swedish competition was expected. The 
Svea Co., largest coastwise concern in 
Sweden, planned, however, to put a vessel 
on the Delfzijl line at the end of August, 
with the intention of maintaining the 
traffic with one vessel every other week 
if the venture proved successful. A line 
between Goteborg and Delfzijl through 
the Kiel Canal by the Goteborg company 
Fornyade Angfartygs AB. Gotha was also 
expected to start at the end of August. 
Codes now permitted—To be used in 
international telegraphic communication 
to Sweden include Acme Commodity and 
Phrase, New Boe, Universal Trade, Alpha, 
General Telegraph, Rudolph Mosse, and 


Schofield’s Safecheck 3-letter. (Ameri- 
can Legation, Stockholm.) 
6 
Switzerland 


Finance 


An agreement signed with Germany 
September 20 provides for trade pay- 
ments with Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Norway to be cleared through Ber- 
lin. Swiss debtors will make payment 
to the Swiss National Bank. 

Another agreement of the same date 
incorporates also payments with Bohemia 
and Moravia into the German-Swiss 
clearing account. ‘(American Legation, 
Bern, September 29.) 

Negotiations are in progress for the 
printing of 56,000,000 banknotes valued 
at 3,375,000.000 francs. The order would 
include 1,000,000 notes of 1,000 francs, 
15,000,000 notes of 100 francs, 10,000,000 
notes of 50 francs, 15,000,000 notes of 20 
francs, 15,000,000 notes of 5 francs. 
(American Consulate, Bern, August 19.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Among the agreements signed at Bern 
between Swiss and German delegations 
on September 20 was a provisional ar- 
rangement for merchandise movements 
between Switzerland and German-occu- 
pied countries of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway to be conducted under 
the supervision of Berlin. (For details 
see Finance Section above.) For Swiss- 
Norwegian trade, specific merchandise 
quotas were arranged. (American Lega- 
tion, Bern, September 29.) 
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Transit of merchandise through Ger- 
many and Italy subject to restriction, 
(See Germany and Italy.) 

Silk Ribbons—Import Duty Increased.* 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Post, Telegraph, and Telephone of- 
ficial figures show receipts of 11,600,000 
francs for July 1940, compared with 13,- 
200,000 for the corresponding month of 
1939. Operating expenditures were 10,- 
700,000 as against 11,200,000. Gross 
profits declined from slightly over 2,- 
000,000 francs to 894,000 francs. The 
telegraph and telephone administration 
reported operating receipts totaling 
11,800,000 francs as against 11,000,000; 
operating expenditures of 5,600,000, com- 
pared with 5,200,000. The gross profit of 
6,200,000 (5,800,000) does not include 
service on loans, depreciation, etc. On 
the same basis, profits of the Post Office 
Department for the first 7 months of 
1940 totaled 3,500,000 francs, of the tele- 
graph and telephone administration, 11,- 
100,000 francs. 


Syria and 


Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The importation, exportation, pur- 
chase, or sale of specified varieties of 
construction timber, in quantities greater 
than one-fourth of a cubic meter, was 
made subject to a special authorization 
to be obtained from the assistant director 
general of provisions, by a decree (ef- 
fective June 15) of the Syrian High Com- 
missioner of June 11, published June 15 
in the Bulletin Officiel. The control ap- 
plies to fir, beech, oak, Katrani, and 
Bayassi construction timber. 

Pharmaceutical preparations offered 
for retail sale are required to carry the 
sale price affixed in an indelible manner 
in French and in Arabic to the exterior 
packing and the immediate container, 
by a decree of June 22, published June 30 
in the Bulletin Officiel. The retail sales 
price cannot be greater than the net cost 
increased by 30 percent. In the case of 
imported pharmaceuticals, the net cost is 
equal to the actual price paid by the im- 
porter plus customs and transportation 
charges. 


Tangier 
Finance 


The exchange situation on August 15 
was confused, although Tangier is still 
a free-exchange market. The Moroccan 
franc is no longer tied to the French 
franc and fluctuates widely in accord- 
ance with the supply and demand. 
Within 3 days the United States dollar 
bank-note rate dropped from 105 to 85 
francs. The blocking of Tangier dollar 
credits in the United States made the 
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negotiation of bank checks almost impos- 
sible. (American Consulate General, 
Tangier, Morocco, August 15.) 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Barley—Imports and Exports Re- 
stricted to the General Tunisian Provi- 
sioning Service.* 

Import duties on live or dead poultry 
and rabbits have been suspended until 
December 31 by a decree of June 5, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of July 4. 
By the same decree, import duties on 
horses, mules, cattle, sheep, pigs, frozen 
or refrigerated mutton, beef, pork, and 
other meats, beans, lentils, and peas are 
continued suspended until December 31. 
(American Consulate, Tunis.) 

The exportation of crude oil from 
olive-foots and of soap, except when ef- 
fected by the provisioning services, has 
been prohibited by a residential order of 
June 22, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien and presumably effective June 
27. (American Consulate, Tunis.) 

[Exports of olive-foots oil and soap, up 
to specified amounts, were formerly per- 
mitted, under license. See Commerce 
Reports of May 18.] 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat, Corn, and Barley—Erportation 
Prohibited.* 

Trade between Turkey and Germany, 
Spain, Iran, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Poland was placed on a 
compensation basis by regulations issued 
by the Turkish Ministry of Commerce, 
published in the Official Gazette May 20, 
June 8, and July 22. These regulations 
mark a further step in the Turkish gov- 
ernment’s policy of extending the scope 
of the system of compensation trade. 
Trade with France, the United Kingdom, 
and Sweden had previously been placed 
on a compensation basis by virtue of 
commercial agreements concluded with 
these countries. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Istanbul.) 

{For announcements of the commer- 
cial agreements with France, the United 
Kingdom, and Sweden, see Commerce 
Reports of August 26, 1939, March 23, 
1940, and April 27, 1940, respectively.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


A transaction tax on all articles man- 
ufactured in Turkey, on manufactured 
articles imported, and on the operations 
of banking and insurance companies is 
assessed by the Grand National Assembly 
in a law, effective June 1, 1940, revoking 
the former transaction tax imposed by 
law No. 2430 of May 10, 1934, as well as 
laws numbered 2663, 3257, 3482, 3535, 
and 3766. 

Domestic manufactures are subject to 
a tax equal to 10 percent of the sales 
price. Banks and insurance companies 
must pay 2’ percent on all funds col- 
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lected as premiums, commissions, in- 
terest, and discounts—matters of ex- 
change, however, being limited to a tax 
of 1 per mille. Imported goods will be 
taxed at the rate of 10 percent of the 
duty-paid landed cost of the goods: 
That is, the invoice value plus freight, 
insurance, landing charges, customs 
duties, and similar expenses. 

Exemption from tax liability is granted 
a wide list of articles, including articles 
the sale, manufacture, importation, ex- 
portation, or purchase of which are under 
State monopoly; sugar and glucose; il- 
luminating gas and electricity; transpor- 
tation means and materials for the mili- 
tary forces; certain machines and tools 
to be designated by the Council of Min- 
isters; medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products. The complete list of articles 
coming within the exemptions may be 
obtained by direct inquiry to the Division 
of Commercial Laws. 

The basic law made provision for an 
additional list of machinery, tools, and 
parts which are to be exempt from the 
tax. On July 17 the Council of Ministers 
approved and published this list, in Offi- 
cial Gazette No. 4571 of July 26, which 
is also available in the Division of Com- 
mercial Laws. 

Article 21 of the basic law provided 
for tax reductions on certain products to 
be fixed by the Ministries of National 
Economy and Finance. Official Gazette 
No. 4581 of August 7 published Decree 
No. 2—14083, which lists the products and 
the tax reductions. Reductions vary 
from 2 percent to 81 percent, and the 
products on which reductions are to be 
made are classified under nine specific 
and one general industry headings: soil, 
metallurgical, lumber, chemical, food, 
textile, leather, rubber, paper, and 
ceneral. 


Union of 
South Africa 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Diversion of British shipping via the 
Cape Route has resulted in greater ac- 
tivity in the harbors, with convoys com- 
plicating the handling of both ships and 
cargoes. 

Latest available official figures show 
a total movement in and out of the port 
of Durban during June 1940 of 492,282 
tons compared with 422,342 in June 1939. 
Cargo shipped during these periods 
totaled 292,067 and 253,457 tons, re- 
spectively. (American Consulates, Cape- 
town and Durban, August 11 and 18.) 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


Arrangements are being made to 
minimize the effect of unabated air 
raids on industrial production and on 
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the maintenance of essential services. 
Illustrative of precautionary trade 
measures taken is the granting of per- 
mission by the Board of Trade to whole- 
salers, in order to reduce the risk at- 
tendant on large concentrations of goods 
in wholesale warehouses, to place in 
storage at retailers’ premises goods 
covered by supply limitation orders 
without involving infringement of those 
orders. 

A civil building control scheme similar 
to that in the last war becomes effective 
on October 7, under which private build- 
ing and construction will be prohibited 
except under license from the Commis- 
sioner of Works. Exceptions to this pro- 
hibition are operations by the Govern- 
ment or on Government account, proj- 
ects costing less than £500, and running 
operations and maintenance. Among 
other objects this scheme will assist in 
the most effective utilization of building 
materials, including bricks and cement, 
which are in great demand. A scheme 
for stricter reallocation of iron and steel 
is also being brought into operation. 

British trade circles consider that an 
important step has been taken toward an 
intensified export drive in the Govern- 
ment’s decision to send shortly (probably 
about mid-October) a special economic 
mission to South America under the lead- 
ership of Lord Willingdon, formerly Vice- 
roy of India and Governor General of 
Canada. The mission will be composed cf 
diplomatic, banking, industrial, and ex- 
port representatives, including repre- 
sentatives of at least some of the 272 ex- 
port groups which have been formed. 
Negotiation of commercial agreements 
will not be undertaken but the work of 
the mission will be primarily concerned 
with explanation of British economic pol- 
icy in general, according to an official an- 
nouncement, and with general promotion 
of British export trade, including demon- 
stration of ability to produce and deliver 
any goods ordered. Correlative plans in- 
clude the representative exhibition of 
British goods to be shown in the leading 
South American cities and the possibility 
of establishing consignment stocks in 
Argentina to minimize delays in carrying 
out orders. 

British foreign trade expanded some- 
what in August as compared with July, 
imports rising by £8,000,000 to £95,000,000, 
and exports by £1,400,000 to £32,600,000. 
The larger imports were chiefly in raw 
materials and essential foodstuffs, and 
the export gain was mainly in manufac- 
tured products to South America. The 
excess of merchandise imports over ex- 
ports in the year ended August 31, was 
£603,000,000, a rise of nearly 50 percent 
above the preceding 12 months. The in- 
crease, however, is partially mitigated by 
the fact that a considerable proportion 
of the increase represents higher freight 
and insurance charges which accrue 
mainly to British interests. 

A Flax Control Board has been estab- 
lished to supervise the supply and distri- 
bution of flax, including a scheme for 
domestic production. A Ministry of Food 
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order, effective September 30, gives ad- 
ditional powers to the milk marketing 
boards with the object of maintaining 
production, controlling prices, economiz- 
ing transport media and insuring most 
effective utilization. Control of West 
African cocoa supplies has been contin- 
ued for another year from October 1 on 
a basis similar to the earlier control, in- 
cluding Government purchase of the en- 
tire production but with a few modifica- 
tions, one of which is a reduction of 20 
percent in prices paid to producers. 

Good progress is reported in building 
up consumer coal stocks to insure ade- 
quate supplies during the winter. The 
price of gasoline was increased by one 
penny per gallon effective September 24, 
making a total increase of 742 pence per 
gallon since rationing was instituted. 
(American Embassy, London.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exhibit of Goods to French Somaliland 
Prohibited. 

The Board of Trade has announced 
that the exportation to any destination 
of a variety of additional articles is made 
subject to export license (effective August 
15). The goods which are now added to 
the list requiring individual export license 
are: perforated plates, sheets, and strips 
of nonferrous metals and alloys thereof; 
tarpaulins; nonskid chains and parts 
thereof; certain types of agricultural ma- 
chinery; certain types of draftsmen’s 
mechanical instruments; hose and hose 
piping, whether fitted or not, unless made 
wholly of rubber; spare parts for magne- 
tos; spark plugs for airplane engines; 
specified nippers and pliers; anthracene; 
iodoryl; nikethamide; mepacrine hydro- 
chloride; pamaquin; suramin; and car- 
bachol. «American Embassy, London.) 


U.S.S.R. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments concluded with 
Sweden. (See Sweden.) 


Uruguay 
Exchange and Finance 


The bank of the Republic announced 
September quotas for imports from the 
United States of $271,000 controlled ex- 
change and $606,000 free exchange. This 
is to be allocated for industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery and parts, iron bars, 
sheets and hoops, hand tools, printing 
materials, parts for automobiles and 
trucks, lubricants, lumber, leaf tobacco, 
medicinal products, insecticides, packing- 
house supplies, galvanized wire, pedigree 
stock, vegetable seeds, raw materials 
(first and second categories), and mer- 
chandise (first, second, and third cate- 
gories). ‘(American Legation, Monte- 
video, September 14.) 

The Uruguayan and British Govern- 
ments have signed a payments agree- 
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ment, effective Septentber 16, establishing 
not onfy a new regime to be followed with 
regard to current financial and trading 
operations (i. e., it blocks 100 percent of 
sterling exchange created by British pur- 
chases in Uruguay) but also with respect 
to methods of payments in sterling, the 
opening of special credits, business in ex- 
change, transfers of credits, gold guaran- 
ties for future purchases, and fixed rates 
between the pound sterling and the Uru- 
guayan peso. The arrangement has been 
signed for 1 year, but is automatically 
renewable for another year. (American 
Legation, Montevideo, September 14.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The tariff quota of 500 tons of oats for 
industrial purposes (making rolled oats) 
established by the decree of May 16 was 
increased by a decree of August 7 by an 
additional 500 tons. The importation of 
these oats must be made before the end 
of the present year, and is contingent 
upon the granting of exchange in pay- 
ment therefor by the Bank of the Repub- 
lic. The Honorary Commission for the 
Control of Exports and Imports will allo- 
cate the quota to individual importers. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Monte- 
video, August 23.) 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of June 29, 
1940, for an announcement of the decree 
of May 16, 1940.] 

A project of law sent to the General As- 
sembly by the Executive Power on August 
7 would exempt from all import duties 
and charges and internal taxes aero- 
planes, aeronautical instruments, mate- 
rials necessary for the same, fuel, greases, 
and lubricants, and all other implements 
used by national or transit aviation, as 
well as all materials and articles neces- 
sary for the construction, installation, 
and maintenance of airports and air 
bases, and radio telegraph stations used 
at such bases, according to the Diario 
Oficial, August 21. The exemption from 
import duty on airplanes, combustibles, 
and lubricants would be retroactive to 
September 10, 1936. The exemption 
from import duty would not apply, how- 
ever, to any of the above items when 
those of proven efficiency are produced 
in the country. 

The part of the trade-control measures 
applying to alcohol and alcoholic bever- 
ages whereby importers are obliged to re- 
quest analysis and classification by the 
A. N.C. A. P. (National Administration of 
Combustibles, Alcohol, and Portland Ce- 
ment) of the beverages they desire to im- 
port have been suspended until December 
5 by presidential decree of July 26, ac- 
cording to the Diario Oficial, August 6. 
The prohibition of sale of all alcoholic 
beverages of over 35 degrees, in contain- 
ers larger than 1 liter, is also suspended 
until December 5. 

A duty-free import quota of 3,000 tons 
of unshelled peanuts or the equivalent in 
other oilseeds was conditionally estab- 
lished by a resolution of August 15. This 
free entry is contingent upon exchange 
being made available by the Bank of the 
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Republic, and the quota being allocated 
to individual importers by the Honorary 
Commission for the Control of Exports 
and Imports. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Montevideo.) 

Potatoes—Amount Permitted Duty- 
Free Entry Increased.* 

Importation, duty-free, of up to 5,000 
tons of potatoes for consumption, pro- 
vided the exchange therefor is made 
available by the Bank of the Republic 
was authorized by a decree of July 30. 
The action was taken in order to avoid 
a possible shortage of domestic supplies. 
The importation of potatoes under this 
quota may begin only after August 5, 
and the Honorary Commission for the 
Control of Exports and Imports will al- 
locate the quota to individual importers. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Monte- 
video, August 9.) 

Wheat—Quota of 20,000 Tons From 
Argentina Declared Duty-Free.* 

The importation of 20,000 tons of wheat 
from Argentina, provided exchange 
therefor is made available by the Bank 
of the Republic is authorized by a decree 
of July 30. The Honorary Commission 
for Control of Exports and Imports will 
allocate this amount to individual im- 
porters. The action was taken as a re- 
sult of the poor crop outlook, in order to 
avoid a possible shortage of domestic 
supplies. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Montevideo, August 9.) 


Yugoslavia 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign trade in June registered an- 
other increase over last year, exports 
amounting to 564,703,000 dinars and im- 
ports to 473,783,000, as contrasted with 
432,547,000 and 428,296,000, respectively, 
in 1939. 

In the first 6 months of 1940 there was 
an export balance of 759,413,000 dinars, 
as compared with an import balance of 
114,055,000 dinars in same period of last 
year. The trade balance shift resulted 
from the heavy increase in exports 
(3,848,499,000 against 2,413,841,000), as 
there was also a considerable gain in im- 
ports (3,089,086,000 against 2,527,896,- 
000). 

Germany was first in Yugoslavia’s 
trade during the first half of 1940, with 
substantial gains in both directions; ex- 
ports to Germany amounted to 1,245,168,- 
000 dinars (649,784,000 in first half of 
1939); Italy was second as an export 
market, taking 539,432,000 dinars (240,- 
797,000) ; followed by France, 522,311,000 
(58,679,000) ; Bohemia-Moravia, 392,032,- 
000 (304.869,000); Hungary, 218,366,000 
(154,106,000) ; and United Kingdom, 157,- 
157,000 (189,317,000). Shipments to 
United States were valued at 37,652,000 
(129,030,000). Imports into Yugoslavia 
from Germany amounted to 1,409,892,000 
dinars (1,144,482,000); Italy was second 
as a source of Yugoslav imports, supply- 
ing 438,808,000 dinars (297,046,000); the 
United States was next, with 263,870.000 
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(137,722,000) ; followed by Rumania, 150,- 
957,000 (58,462,000); and Bohemia-Mo- 
ravia, 140,956,000 (171,354,000). (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Belgrade.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade payments with Netherlands 
through German clearing office 


A new method of payments for trade 
between Yugoslavia and the Netherlands 
through the German Clearing Office, ap- 
plying to obligations arising from trans- 
actions concluded after August 14, is an- 
nounced by the National Bank as a result 
of negotiations with Germany. Yugoslav 
importers will make payments for their 
imports from the Netherlands in dinars 
to the National Bank, which will request 
the German Clearing Office to pay reichs- 
marks to Netherlands exporters through 
its special account “D” in reichsmarks. 
Obligations expressed in Netherlands 
guilders will be converted into reichs- 
marks at the average Berlin rate, now 
RM132.70 per 100 guilders, and the 
reichsmark amount will then be recon- 
verted into dinars at fixed rate of 1,782 
dinars per 100 reichsmarks. Similarly, 
Yugoslav exporters will receive payments 
for their exports to the Netherlands from 
the National Bank, which will draw on 
special account ‘“‘D” in reichsmarks at the 
German Clearing Office, against receipts 
by the latter to the credit of Yugoslavia 
through the German-Netherlands clear- 
ing account. 

Old obligations—that is, arising from 
transactions concluded before August 
15, will be paid through account at the 
National Bank and at the Netherlands 
Clearing Institute. Obligations in Neth- 
erlands guilders will be converted into 
dinars at fixed rate of 29.19 dinars per 
guilder. (American Consulate, Belgrade, 
August 19.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


German commercial agreement provi- 
sionally effective. (See Germany.) 


NoTEe.—Further details of announcements, 
marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained 
by interested American exporters upon spe- 
cific request to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any district Office of 
the Bureau. 





Administration of the 
United States Ex- 
port Control 


(Continued from p. 5) 


CHEMICALS, MANUFACTURED (No. 3, par. 1): 
Medicinal and dental preparations for 
individual consumption, No. 13, par. 5. 
Medicinal chemicals (U. S. P—N. F.), No. 
13, par. 5. 
Chemical analytical reagents, No. 13, 
par. 5 
CHLORINE: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
CHROMIUM: 
Contained in fabricated steel, No. 3, 
par. 2. 
Contained in other fabricated products, 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
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CoTTOoN LINTERS: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
DIESEL OIL: 
No. 9, par. 1. 
FABRICATED ARTICLES CONTAINING CONTROLLED 
MATERIALS: 
No. 1, par. 4; No. 2. 
Fax: 
No. 10, Commedity Appendix. 
FOREIGN MERCHANDISE RESHIPPED: 
No. 1, par. 2; No. 5, par. 2; No. 10, Gen- 
eral Appendix. 
From Foreign Trade Zones, No. 15. 
FOREIGN TRADE ZONES: 
Shipments from, No. 15. 
FUEL OIL: 
No. 9, par. 1. 
GLAss, NONSHATTERABLE OR BULLETPROOF: 
No. 5, par. 1. 
GRAPHITE: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
Hawaltl, SHIPMENTS TO: 
No. 10, General Appendix. 
INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
IN-TRANSIT SHIPMENTS THROUGH THE UNITED 
STATES: 
No. 1, par. 2; No. 5, par. 2; No. 10, General 
Appendix. 
From Foreign Trade Zones, No. 15. 
IRON AND STEEL SCRAP: 
No. 5, par. 4; No. 6, par. 1C; No. 8, pars. 
1 and 3; No. 16. 
KEROSENE: 
No. 9, par. 1. 
LICENSE APPLICATION FORMS: 
No. 10, General Appendix. 
MACHINE TOOLS: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
MACHINE TOOLS (METAL WoORKING Ma- 
CHINERY) : 
Exemptions, No. 1, par. 3. 
Repair parts, No. 3, par. 3. 
Used and rebuilt, No. 5, par. 3. 
Exemptions, No. 5, par. 3. 
Exemptions No. 13, pars. 1 and 3. 
MAGNESIUM: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
MANGANESE, CONTAINED IN FABRICATED STEEL: 
No. 3, par. 2. 
MERCURY: 
No. 13, par. 2. 
MICA: 
No. 5, par. 1. 
NITROCELLULOSE: 
Film, No. 8, par. 2. 
Film scrap, No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
NONCONTIGUOUS POSSESSIONS OF UNITED 
STATES, SHIPMENTS TO: 
No. 10, General Appendix. 
OPTICAL GLASS: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: 
No. 5, par. 4; No. 6, par. 1A; No. 7; No. 8, 
par. 3; No. 9, par. 1; No. 10, par. 2; No. 
il, per. 1; No. 34. 
PETROLEUM SAMPLES: 
No. 14, par. 5. 
PHILIPPINES, SHIPMENTS TO: 
No. 1, par. 1; No. 12. 
PLASTICS: 
No. 5, par. 1. 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
PROCEDURE RE RULINGS OR LICENSE APPLICA- 
TIONS: 
No. 10, General Appendix. 
PRODUCTS CONTAINING CONTROLLED MATERIALS: 
No. 1, par. 4; No. 2. 
PvuERTO Rico, SHIPMENTS TO: 
No. 10, General Appendix. 
QUARTZ CRYSTALS: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
QUININE: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
RUBBER: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
SAMPLES: 
No. 10, General Appendix. 
Samples of petroleum, No. 14, par. 5. 
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Scrap IRON AND OTHER SCRAP METAL: 
No. 5, par. 4; No. 6, par. 1C; No. 8, par. 3; 
No. 16. 
STEEL: 
Containing chromium, manganese, tung- 
sten or vanadium, No. 3, par. 2. 
Beams, sheets, and other fabricated 
forms, No. 3, par. 2. 
Billets, No. 3, par. 2. 
TETRAETHYL LEAD: 
No. 6, par. 1B; No. 8, par. 3. 
Equipment or plans for producing, No. 
11, par. 2. 
TIN: 
Products containing tin, No. 10, Com- 
modity Appendix; No. 13, par. 4. 
TOLUOL: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix. 
TUNGSTEN: 
Contained in fabricated steel, No. 3, 
par. 2. 
Contained in other products, No. 10, 
Commodity Appendix. 
UNITED STATES POSSESSIONS, SHIPMENTS TO: 
No. 1, par. 1. 
VANADIUM, CONTAINED IN FABRICATED STEEL: 
No. 3, par. 2. 
VirGIN ISLANDS, SHIPMENTS TO: 
No. 10, General Appendix. 
WOOL: 
No. 10, Commodity Appendix; No. 13, 
par. 1. 


Firms interested in the details of any 
particular circular referred to in the in- 
dex, may obtain that information upon 
specific application to the nearest field 
office (listed on p. 2 of this issue), or to 
the Division of Foreign Tariffs, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in- 
dicating the precise product or situation 
of interest. Copies of the original proc- 
lamation and regulations of July 2 are 
also available. Owing to physical limita- 
tions, however, it will not be possible to 
furnish inquirers with complete sets of 
all the circulars thus far issued, nor will 
it be possible to maintain any mailing 
lists for notification of future develop- 
ments. In addition to the announce- 
ment of new developments each week in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, so far as 
possible, advance notification will be air- 
mailed to the field offices of the Bureau 
for local dissemination. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its district or cooperative offices 
by referring to the titles. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 


Aircraft and aeronautical supplies and 
equipment, importers and dealers, Mexico, 
Venezuela. 

Automotive equipment, importers and deal- 
ers, Argentina. 

Books, magazines, and periodicals, import- 
ers and dealers, Peru. 

Boots and shoes, manufacturers, Chile, Do- 
minican Republic. 

Chemicals, importers and dealers, Domini- 
can Republic. 





Gold Imports 


Gold imports during the week ended 
September 18 amounted to $153,000,000, 
a figure not exceeded since the week 
ended July 3, 1940. 
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Automotive Products 


Despite the seasonal slump in domestic 
production activities, exports of automo- 
tive products advanced 1214 percent in 
value to $17,311,900 in August from the 
$15,425,000 recorded during the preceding 
month, preliminary statistics reveal. 
Passenger-car exports, however, number- 
ing 2,221 units valued at $1,423,500 in 
August were the lowest for any month 
since December 1932. 

Truck demand, owing to increased pur- 
chases of the heavier-capacity models 
totaled $4,707,086, against $4,521,956 
during July, although the number of units 
involved declined from 7,511 to 4,179. 

The outstanding improvement during 
the month was with miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, including parts, accessories, motor- 
cycles, etc., exports of which were valued 
at $11,181,290, a gain of 29 percent over 
the July total and the peak figure reached 
during the year. 

Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and 
British India were the leading countries 
of destination for passenger cars, while 
Yugoslavia, Argentina, Venezuela, British 
India, and the Philippine Islands repre- 
sented the chief purchasers of commer- 
cial units during the month. 

Denmark.—The continued blockade of 
Danish supplies of gasoline has resulted 
in the Danish Ministry of Commerce 
issuing further restrictions on the use of 
automobiles. Asa result of these restric- 
tions, 175,000 of the total number of about 
200,000 Danish motor vehicles will be out 
of commission and the vehicles which 
will be in use after July 1 will be confined 
to a limited number of busses, taxis, some 
of the heaviest trucks, and a few cars 
used by the public authorities such as the 
air raid protection corps and the fire de- 
partments. The severity of the new re- 
strictions may be illustrated by the fact 
that even the number of ambulances, as 
well as automobiles, used by hospitals and 
physicians will be permitted operation 
only on a very reduced scale. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Copenhagen.) 

Germany.—Maximum profits on auto- 
mobile accessories and supplies were es- 
tablished by an order of the Reich Price 
Commissioner, dated August 7 and ef- 
fective August 22, 1940. 

As in a similar order that came into 
effect in 1938, the validity of which had 
expired, the price limitations do not ap- 
ply to garage equipment and to a list of 
60 other odd items, including automotive 
chemicals, cables, lacquers, and uphol- 
stery material. 

Generally, discounts to dealers under 
the order may not exceed 40 percent of 
the list prices plus a turn-over bonus of 
5 percent. A maximum discount of 45 
percent and a maximum turn-over bonus 
of 10 percent is, however, permissible for 
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original equipment, for automobile tires, 
electric light bulbs, and storage batteries. 
(American Embassy, Berlin.) 
Sweden.—German Hancmag tractors 
using turpentine as a carburant are now 
being sold in Sweden, and other fuel sub- 
stitutes such as alcohol and wood gas 
are being used increasingly. A Swedish 
State company has ordered 7,000 gas 
generator units for installation in trac- 
tors, and the Government recently con- 
tracted for the delivery of 4,000,000 addi- 
tional liters of alcohol for the operation 
of automobiles and tractors. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Stockholm.) 


Chemicals 


Iraq.—The present situation cffers an 
opportunity for American firms to par- 
ticipate in the chemical imports into Iraq 
which normally average around $2,000,- 
000 annually. European countries have 
been the leading suppliers but Iraq’s 
trade contacts with several European 
countries having been severed as a result 
of the war in that part of the world and 
the United States has become almost the 
only source of supply for such products. 
Shipments from Japan have become very 
irregular. Iraq is primarily an agricul- 
tural country and chemicals and allied 
products consumed are supplied largely 
through imports. Sulfuric and tartaric 
acids, alkalies, insecticides, disinfectants 
and similar products, medicinals, soaps, 
paints, and matches are the leading 
requirements. Chemical-consuming in- 
dustries are soap factories, mineral water 
and ice factories, match establishments, 
water-purification plants, tanneries, dye- 
ing, weaving and knitting establishments, 
and health institutions. (American 
Consulate General, Baghdad.) 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Australia.—Superphosphate of domes- 
tic origin produced chiefly from phos- 
phate rock originating in Nauru and 
Ocean Islands and sulfur from the United 
States and from domestic sources is the 
principal item in the Australian fertilizer 
trade. Potash hitherto has been obtained 
from France. Now an effort is being 
made to procure supplies from Palestine. 
Of the imports of potash salts, two-thirds 
of the chloride and four-fifths of the 
sulfate is sold in Queensland. Sydney 
is probably the primary distribution cen- 
ter for Chile nitrates, while Melbourne 
occupies first position in the ammonium 
sulfate trade. Some ammonium sulfate 
is produced in Australia and imports at 
present are from Canada and United 
Kingdom. A purchase pool at Melbourne 
arranges for the necessary customs li- 
censes forimports. (American Consulate, 
Brisbane.) 
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Commodity News 


Bulgaria—lIntensive use of chemical 
fertilizers is proposed in a 4-year plan 
for improvement of the agricultural posi- 
tion of Bulgaria. Legislation has been 
drafted providing for a cheap large-scale 
supply of fertilizers, notably, phosphates 
and nitrogen. (American Consulate, 
Sofia.) 

Canada.—An $8,000,000 ammonium ni- 
trate plant is to be constructed in the Tur- 
ner Valley, south of Calgary in Alberta. 
The factory will be operated by the Al- 
berta Nitrogen Co., a new subsidiary of 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., but 
the Dominion Government will retain 
ownership of the plant. Consolidated has 
had considerable experience in nitrogen 
fixation at its plant at Trail, B. C. The 
new plant will utilize between 10,000,000 
and 12,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
daily as a source of hydrogen for am- 
monia synthesis. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Ottawa.) 

Brazil—Exports of animal byproducts 
for use as fertilizer from Brazil for the 
first quarter of 1940 were reported at 2,442 
metric tons, equivalent to less than 12 
percent of shipments in the year 1939. 
Of the 21,687 tons exported in 1939, tank- 
age accounted for 8,823, bones 5,910, dried 
blood 3,566, and bonemeal 2,763 tons. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

Nauru Ocean Islands—A new high 
record was established by the British 
Phosphate Commission in deliveries of 
phosphate rock from Nauru and Ocean 
Islands during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940, with shipments reported at 
1,234,225 long tons—a gain of 9,708 over 
the previous year. Although the total 
tonnage showed little change, there were 
marked changes in deliveries to the prin- 
cipal markets. Shipments destined to 
Australia declined from 818.020 to 677,- 
067 long tons; to United Kingdom from 
61,500 to 40,350, while deliveries to New 
Zealand rose from 293,047 to 391,583 
long tons. Japan accounted for 125,225 
of the 1939-40 trade. In the preceding 
year shipments to Japan, Sweden, and 
Finland amounted to 51.590 long tons, 
but none went to other European mar- 
kets during the period. (American Con- 
sulate General, Wellington.) 

Philippine Islands.—The United States 
was the chief supvlier of ammonium 
sulfate to the Philippine Islands in the 
first half of 1940, being credited with 
11,927 metric tons. Other suppliers were 
Canada with 5.685 tons, Norway 5,058, 
and Japan 10 tons. No reexports of am- 
monium sulfate have been made thus far 
in 1940. (American Consulate, Manila.) 

Tunisia —Phosphate rock export trade 
in Tunisia was stagnant in July and early 
August, maritime traffic having ceased 
except for passengers and mail. Under 
normal conditions Tunisia is the leading 
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world exporter of phosphate rock, with 
exports during 1939 reported at 1,803,000 
metric tons. Large quantities of phos- 
phate rock are said to be available for 
export at the present time. 


Industrial Chemicals 


Germany.—The use of chemicals for 
rendering roofs and other parts of build- 
ings flameproof is assigned by municipal 
“Luftschutzgemeinschaften” or “Air De- 
fense Societies.” These are official or- 
ganizations supervising matters pertain- 
ing to the defense of cities against aerial 
bombardments. They function under or- 
ders of the Reichsluftfahrtministerium or 
Reichs Air Ministry, in Berlin. 

Japan.—Shortage of salt because of 
inability to obtain normal supplies from 
Red Sea ports has adversely affected pro- 
duction of alkali in Japan. One of the 
Japanese alkali producers, namely, the 
Hokkai Soda Kaisha, in order to keep its 
plant occupied, recently commenced pro- 
duction of caustic potash in partial sub- 
stitution of caustic soda. This is only 
a temporary expedient because the sup- 
ply of imported potassium chloride at 
Japan is small and it is uneconomic to 
use the potassium alkali for many pur- 
poses for which caustic soda is equally 
serviceable. 


Organic chemicals 


Australia.——Glues employed in Aus- 
tralia, especially in Western Australia, 
are the so-called cold water or casein 
glue, and ordinary hot glue, the latter 
purchased from suppliers in the eastern 
States of the Commonwealth, and the 
former, when not obtained from the 
Eastern States, being made up by the 
users themselves from components pro- 
cured locally. Of these two giues, the 
cold-water type, it is stated, is by far the 
most used, as the majority of manufac- 
turers are not equipped to use hot glues 
extensively. Vegetable wood glues ap- 
pear to be unknown. Perth is the only 
city in Western Australia where veneered 
panels are used in any quantity. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Perth.) 

Chile.—Chilean plastics manufacturers 
chiefly employ imported phenol-formal- 
dehyde and urea-formaldehyde resins 
(about 60 percent phenol-formaldehyde 
to 40 percent urea-formaldehyde and 
wood filled urea), a small quantity of 
polystyrene, and a very limited quantity 
of cellulose acetate as the raw materials 
for molding. The greater part of the 
output is produced by the pressure-mold- 
ing method. A substantial amount of 
“salalith” and fair quantities of cellulose 
nitrate are imported in sheets and bars 
for stamping. Imports of semifinished 
plastics in 1938 increased to 216,000 
pounds from 193,000 pounds in 1937. 

Ecuador.—Citric acid imports into 
Ecuador in 1939 fell to 3,407 kilograms 
from 4,117 in 1938. On the other hand, 
incoming shipments of tartaric acid in- 
creased in 1939 to 10,370 kilograms from 
7,670 in the previous year. Italy con- 
tinued to be the principal country of 
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shipments of both citric and tartaric 
acids to Ecuador, supplying in 1938 a 
total of 3,141 kilograms and in 1939, 2,185 
kilograms of citric acid, as well as 7,391 
kilograms in 1938 and 9,789 kilograms of 
tartaric acid. (American Consulate 
General, Guayaquil.) 

Finland.—The Valke Co., Valkeakoshi, 
has purchased the machinery and equip- 
ment for erecting a plant to utilize about 
6,000 tons of bones supplied annually by 
Finnish abattoirs. When completed this 
factory will be the only producer of glue, 
bonemeal, and gelatine in Finland. 
(American Consulate, Helsinki.) 

Germany.—In normal times, the great 
bulk of Germany’s supply of glycerine is 
produced as byproduct of the soap 
industry. Production in recent peace 
years has averaged around 12,000 metric 
tons valued at 12,000,000 marks annu- 
ally. Supply from this source, however, 
has been drastically reduced since the 
outbreak of war owing to sharply les- 
sened imports of vegetable oil-seeds, nor- 
mally constituting the main source of fat 
raw material required by the soap indus- 
try. The bulk of the fatty-acid re- 
quirements of Germany’s greatly les- 
sened production of soap during wartime 
is supplied synthetically from paraffine, 
obtained as a coproduct from domestic 
lignite in the production of synthetic 
motor fuel by the Fischer-Tropsch gas- 
synthesis process. 

Aside from the fermentation of sugar, 
Germany doubtless is able to produce 
glycerine synthetically from other raw 
materials, notably propylene, from which 
chemically pure glycerine can be pro- 
duced by means of chlorination. Prop- 
ylene is available in coal gas which is 
abundantly available owing to Germany’s 
extensive coal mining industry. No in- 
formation is available, however, as to 
the quantity of glycerine being currently 
produced in Germany either by the sa- 
ponification of fats or by any of the 
available synthetic processes. 

Germany’s glycerine situation during 
the existing war has also been rendered 
easier than during the World War due to 
improvements achieved in substitute 
products serving in lieu of glycerine and 
resultant markedly increased use of 
these substitutes, lessening the national 
demand for genuine glycerine. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Frankfort-on- 
Main.) 

Panama.—Approximately 170,000 gal- 
lons of rectified alcohol are supplied an- 
nually by the six commercially important 
sugar mills operating in the interior of 
the Republic of Panama. Practically 
the entire output is converted to rum and 
other beverages. Small quantities are 
employed by the two or three concerns 
turning out small quantities of low-priced 
perfumes, colognes, flavoring extracts, 
and similar products. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Panama.) 

Peru.—Imports of naphthalene, unre- 
fined for industrial uses, declined in 1939 
to 4,313 kilograms from 10,466 in 1938. 
The principal supplier in 1938 was Ger- 
many with 7,583 kilograms, followed by 
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Belgium with 2,551 kilograms. In 1939 
Germany’s share was reduced to 1,144 
kilograms and Belgium’s share to 1,636 
kilograms. United States participation 
in the trade although small showed a 
slight increase to 257 kilograms in 1939 
from 199 kilograms during the preceding 
year. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Lima.) 


Chemical Specialties 


United Kingdom.—Tablets of potas- 
sium metabisulfite for preserving fruit 
are being made available to housewives 
by the local drug trade. One tablet con- 
taining the equivalent of 4 grains of sul- 
fur dioxide when dissolved in a pint of 
water is said to be sufficient for the pres- 
ervation of 1 pound of fresh fruit. 

Hong Kong.—Normally the market for 
printing and lithographing inks in Hong 
Kong is fairly large. Printing and lith- 
ographing inks are manufactured in the 
country, but high quality products are 
imported, chiefly from the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, Netherlands, 
and Japan. Statistics covering the im- 
ports of printing and lithographing inks 
into Hong Kong are not obtainable. Ex- 
ports of printing and lithographing inks 
to Hong Kong from the United States in 
1939 amounted to 258,948 pounds, valued 
at $35,000. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Hong Kong.) 


Construction Equipment 


United States exports of construction 
and conveying equipment during August 
were valued at $2,821,332, showing a gain 
of 20 percent over the previous month. 
Increases were recorded for all classes 
except excavators and parts—graders 
and scrapers rose to $590,240 from $457,- 
605; conveying equipment and parts to- 
taled $384,008 as against $249,205; and 
cranes, hoists, and derricks amounted to 
$265,583 compared with $135,922 in July. 
Foreign consignments of excavators and 
parts declined slightly to $735,043 in 
August from $774,122 in July. 

New Zealand.—Imports of tractors, 
road building, dredging, and excavating 
machinery were valued at £822,288 in 
1939 (about $3,000,000), of which the 
United States supplied 74 and England 
16 percent. Tractors and parts, valued 
at £578,114, and dreding and excavating 
machinery, amounting to £132,359, were 
the principal items involved. It is antic- 
ipated that expenditures for highway 
construction and maintenance will be 
curtailed by about 30 percent in the 1940- 
41 fiscal year, owing to the need for con- 
serving foreign exchange. (American 
Consulate General, Wellington.) 

Philippine Islands.—Sales of tractors 
for construction purposes improved 
markedly in 1939, according to Philippine 
trade sources, but farm tractors and other 
farm machinery found a dull market, 
owing to the low agricultural prices pre- 
vailing throughout the year. United 
States tractor exports to the Philippines 
rose to $344.566 in 1939, from $137,610 in 
1938, reflecting the increased sales of 
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road-building and earth-moving equip- 
ment. At the beginning of the year there 
were brisk sales of small metal plows and 
disk harrows, mainly to sugar plantations, 
but when sugar prices failed to improve, 
farmers began to buy locally made 
wooden plows and bamboo-toothed har- 
rows. (Office of the American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Manila.) 

South Africa.—A decline in imports of 
road-building machinery is revealed in 
the South African trade figures for 1939. 
Imports of stone crushers, road rollers, 
street sweeping and spraying machines, 
road graders and parts, and other road 
machinery in 1939 were valued at £273,- 
468, compared with £460,582 in 1938, in- 
dicating that the peak of the building 
program inaugurated 5 years ago had 
been passed. The National Roads Board 
and the Provincial authorities are esti- 
mated to have on hand some £2.000,000 
worth of road machinery, most of it pur- 
chased during the last 3 years, which 
should be sufficient for nearly all present 
requirements. Plans are slowly being 
carried out for improving the main na- 
tional roads with bituminous surfacing, 
and some equipment for this purpose, as 
well as maintenance and replacement 
items, will continue to be imported. 

It is estimated that as in previous 
years the United States supplied about 
75 percent of the total road machinery 
imports in 1939; the United Kingdom 
accounted for another 10 percent, and 
Germany for 5 percent. The following 
table gives the available particulars on 
1938 and 1939 imports: 


South African Imports of Road Machinery 
eres ; : 
Item and country of origin | 1938 1939 
. ] | 
Stone crushers: 








United Kingdom_.__.__....-.----| 77,323 | 35,368 
United States....................] 73,628 | 21,619 
Total, including all other__.._._| 154,959 | 59,051 


Road rollers: | 

United Kingdom__- jan 35,807 | 15,541 
Germany-_--__- ‘ | 46, 298 10, 880 
OCnited States _- | 31, 443 6, 956 
Total, including all other__ .| 115,617 | 35,066 

Street sweeping and spraying ma- 

chinery: 
United Kingdom._- : --| 2,489] 1,428 
United States_____- ae | 10,065 | 261 


Total, including all other__- 12,808 | 1,689 
Road graders and parts: | 
United Kingdom____- 3,814 | 6,095 


United States __-- | 126,912 | 162, 282 


Total, including all other_- | 131,022 | 168, 461 
Other road machinery and mainten- 
ance machinery: 
United Kingdom ct 179 
United States a 25,732 | 5, 869 
Total, including all other 


(American Commercial Attaché, Johannesburg.) 


Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


Sweden.—State power stations, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Royal 
Board of Waterfalls for 1939, returned 
an operating surplus of 22,990,000 crowns, 
or 1,920,000 crowns above the 1938 figure. 
Since the year’s average invested capital 
increased about 27,500,000 crowns to 396,- 
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700,000 crowns, the yield was 5.80 percent 
compared with 5.71 percent in 1938. 
(Swedish krona, $0.240.) 

Electric energy produced by state gen- 
erators totaled 2,853,200,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1939 compared with 2,842,100,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1938. State’s share in 
total electric output, about 35 percent. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Stock- 
holm.) 

Batteries 


Germany.—A nickel-zine storage bat- 
tery with the negative electrode made 
predominantly of zinc has recently been 
developed by the Accumulatoren-Fabrik, 
Berlin. A slightly alkaline solution of 
potash lye and boric acid is used as an 
electrolyte. The battery has been pat- 
ented but detailed information is not yet 
available. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Berlin.) 


Farm Machinery 


United States exports of farm equip- 
ment amounted to $6,985,937 in August, 
a gain of 8 percent over the correspond- 
ing 1939 shipments valued at $6,465,571. 
Total tractor exports were valued at $4,- 
479,921, or 9 percent above last year’s 
figure, but within the group there was 
wide variation. Tracklaying tractors of 
fuel injection type, with a value of $1,- 
797.485, showed a gain of 57 percent, 
while those of carburetor type, amount- 
ing to $265,039, were 51 percent below 
August 1939. Shipments of wheel trac- 
tors, worth $1,416,323, showed a decline 
of 13 percent. 

Exports of harvesting machinery 
reached $1,614,444, representing a gain 
of 54 percent over August a year ago. 
Tillage implements, valued at $364,083, 
were 23 percent below last year, while all 
other farm equipment, totaling $527,489, 
was 36 percent below the August 1939 
figure. 

Caitiada—tIn anticipation of large 
crops, the sale of harvesting machinery 
in the Edmonton district has been good. 
Business would have been even more 
active but for the fact that dealers are 
reluctant to offer liberal credits, espe- 
cially since the marketing of wheat is so 
obscure. Many farmers have no cash 
and cannot credit until it becomes evi- 
dent that they will be able to dispose 
of their wheat. (American Consulate, 
Edmonton.) 


Foodstuffs 
Coffee and Cocoa 


Brazil—July 1940 exports of coffee 
totaled 688,510 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
compared with 1,150,989 bags in July 
1939. Of the July 1940 total, 5,055 bags 
went to the Union of South Africa, 10,200 
to Canada, 585,885 to the United States, 
30,011 to Argentina, 9.094 to Chile, and 
43,667 to Finland. (American Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro.) 

Haiti.—Coffee exports during August 
were again negligible, despite 144,000 
bags, of 60 kilograms each, estimated to 
be in stock. Shipments for the month 
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totaled 2,057 bags—establishing a new 
low figure for monthly coffee exports from 
Haiti. Shipments to the United States 
were 1,668 bags compared with 20,052 in 
August 1939. During August 1939, 34,274 
bags were shipped to 15. different 
countries. 

From October 1, 1939, to August 31, 
1940, inclusive, 255,922 bags have been 
exported, compared with 473,564 bags in 
the same period of 1938-39. 

As in July, shipments during August 
were made almost entirely from ware- 
housed stocks which had been sold earlier 
in the season and little new business was 
transacted. 

Scattered deliveries of the new crop were 
made late in August, but it is reported 
that the bulk of the crop will ripen some- 
what later and probably October, Novem- 
ber, and December will mark the peak of 
the season. Some improvement should 
be noticed this year in the quality, in view 
of the many concrete drying platforms 
constructed by the Government in the 
coffee-producing regions to facilitate 
curing. 

It is difficult to estimate the size of the 
1940-41 crop, but reports indicate that, 
if picked, it will approximate 24,000,000 
kilograms, or slightly more than in the 
preceding crop-year. (American Consu- 
late, Port-au-Prince.) 

Nigeria and British Cameroons. — Ex- 
ports of cocoa from Nigeria and the Brit- 
ish Cameroons in June 1940 totaled 10,103 
tons valued at £178,067, compared with 
6,118 tons valued at £89,583 in June 1939. 
Most of the June 1940 exports went to the 
United States. 

(On instruction from the Colonial Of- 
fice of the British Government the Comp- 
troller of Customs will no longer furnish 
countries of destination of exports from 
Nigeria.) 

The Nigerian Department of Agricul- 
ture states that 2,102 tons of cocoa were 
examined and passed during June 1940. 

Purchases of the Light Crop cocoa be- 
gan on June 1, 1940, at an average price 
of £10 per ton, including the stipulated 
brokerage of 7s. 6d. per ton. The decline 
in the price of cocoa (originally fixed by 
Government at £13 10s. per ton) was 
caused by the decision of the British Gov- 
ernment to purchase and destroy the 
entire stock of the light-crop cocoa, esti- 
mated at slightly less than 10,000 tons. 
(American Consulate, Lagos.) 

Venezuela.—The coffee yield in Vene- 
zuela from the 1940-41 crop will be ap- 
proximately 500,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, according to estimates. In the low- 
lands, where the climate is hotter, the 
yield will be negligible, while in the higher 
and colder regions it should be fair. Coffee 
growers state that in some regions of the 
country it is difficult to find any coffee 
at all up to 600 meters altitude (1,970 
feet). 

Exports in July aggregated 18,951 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, which included 
17,009 to the United States, 1,937 to Ja- 
pan, and 5 to Curacao. 

Figures for August are not yet available 
but, according to the Coffee Institute’s 
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estimate, exports for that month will be 
less than in July. 

From January 1 to August 1, 1940, ex- 
ports totaled 265,063 bags, including 153,- 
495 to the United States, 44,383 to Italy, 
24,667 to Denmark, 9,904 to Japan, 21,724 
to Spain, and 10,890 bags to Sweden, 
France, Norway, Canada, the Nether- 
lands, and England. (American Consu- 
late, Caracas.) 


Dairy Products 


Belgium.—A Belgium decree of July 22, 
1940, stipulates that the production of 
condensed or concentrated whole milk, 
sweetened or not, be limited during July, 
August, and September to 50 percent of 
the quantities produced in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. Beginning with 
October 1, 1940, production is prohibited. 
With the special authorization of the 
Ministry of Agriculture it will be per- 
mitted to manufacture powdered whole 
milk for the preparation of special food- 
stuffs for infants, invalids, or elderly per- 
sons. The use of domestic whole milk or 
powder is prohibited in the manufacture 
of chocolate and candies. This prohibi- 
tion does not affect imported powdered 
milk. (American Consulate, Brussels.) 


Fruits 


Nova Scotia—Preliminary reports 
indicate that 25 percent of the apple 
crop in the Annapolis Valley of Nova 
Scotia has been blown down by heavy 
gales occurring on September 16. 

Prior to the storm, production was 
being unofficially estimated at 1,250,000 
barrels, compared with the August 
official estimate of 1,380,000 barrels. If 
preliminary damage estimates are ac- 
curate, the crop will amount to about 
900,000 barrels, compared with 2,300,000 
barrels in 1939, which would make it the 
smallest crop since 1926. Exports from 
Nova Scotia will be negligible, and local 
processors are expected to use the large 
bulk of the crop. 

No exports of apples to the United 
Kingdom have been permitted this year, 
even from British Columbia where the 
surplus is of record proportions, and it 
appears probable that the _ British 
Ministry of Food will grant no licenses 
for the importation of Canadian apples 
before Christmas. Last season 2,804,000 
bushels had been exported to the United 
Kingdom by the end of December. 
(American Legation, Ottawa.) 

Palestine —Shipments of citrus fruits 
from Palestine during the 1939-40 sea- 
son declined 50 percent from those in 
1938-39. Detailed figures, given in 
cases, With 1938-39 figures shown in 
parentheses, follow: Oranges 6,450,000 
(13,055,000), grapefruit 987,000 (2,- 
067,000), lemons 154,000 (142,000), other 
citrus fruit 5,000 (46,000) ; total 7,596,000 
(15.310,000). 

Lack of shipping facilities coupled 
with poor demand from some countries 
accounted for the declines. 

A committee of Government officials 
and representatives of citrus growers has 
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agreed on proposed legislation for the 
establishment of a citrus control board, 
having statutory powers. A draft ordi- 
nance providing for the establishment of 
such a board was published on July 25, 
1940. (American Consulate General, 
Jerusalem.) 


Grain and Products 


Cuba.—The demand for American rice 
in Cuba showed some improvement dur- 
ing the week ended September 11, 1940, 
as compared with depressed sales during 
recent periods. Buyers continued to 
show interest chiefly in old crop prolifics 
at prices about equal to or slightly above 
new crop quotations. An improved turn- 


over in Rexoras and mixed long grains 


at attractive prices was also noted. 

According to trade advices, sales ap- 
proximated 50,000 pockets, chiefly Rex- 
oras, 10 to 15 percent broken at from 
$3.63 to $3.05; Early Prolific, 25 to 60 per- 
cent broken at from $2.75 to $2.55: and 
mixed long grains, 3 to 50 percent broken 
at from $3.15 to $2.75. A few lots of 
Japans with 10 and 20 percent broken 
grains sold at $3 and $2.95, respectively: 
one lot of Niras with second head brokens 
was traded “as per sample” at $3.05; and 
one parcel of Prolific screenings was dis- 
posed of at $2.37. These prices are all 
per 100 pounds on a c. i. f. Habana basis. 

Oriental rices continued inactive, with 
no sales for import, new cargoes, or firm 
offerings reported. Latest nominal quo- 
tations remained unchanged at 15s. 
1042d. for Siam Super and 16s. 3d. for 
the Extra Super, per hundredweight (112 
pounds) cost and freight only to Cuban 
ports with war-risk insurance costs cur- 
rently reported at 5 percent. By com- 
parison, spot stocks of Siam rices are said 
to be selling in Habana at 5.25 pesos per 
100 pounds delivered to dealer. 

In accordance with statistics compiled 
privately from ships’ manifests, there 
were no imports of rice through the port 
of Habana during the period September 
5-11, 1940, inclusive. (American Con- 
sulate General, Habana.) 

French Indochina.—Dealers reported 
that the paddy market was rising during 
the last half of August. Stocks in the 
interior were limited and arrivals of any 
importance could not be expected before 
the beginning of the new crop. The out- 
look was favorable. 

The white rice market was reported 
very firm owing to purchases by local ex- 
porters to cover sales to Japan. Pros- 
pects of continued business with Japan 
remained good. 

Broken rice was reported steady with 
prices relatively low in comparison with 
those of other grades. (American Con- 
sulate, Saigon.) 

Hawaii—Rice receipts in Honolulu 
during the week ended September 7, 1940, 
totaled 1,091,500 pounds of cleaned, no 
brown, and 561,300 pounds of paddy— 
all from continental United States. 

California rough and cleaned markets 
were reported dull with prices remaining 
unchanged at: paddy yielding 50 percent 
head $1.65 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. country 
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shipping point. Cal-Jap was holding at 
$3.921%4, double sacked in Honolulu. 
Southern markets were reported as un- 
settled, the only price available being 
Rexora 20 percent broken at $4.40. 

Local wholesale prices were stiffening, 
however, aS Hawaiian importers con- 
tinued to limit purchases to nearby re- 
quirements. 

Unloads in Honolulu only, shown in 
pounds, for August 1940, with comparable 
figures for August 1939 in parentheses, 
were as follows: Brown, none (41,500); 
cleaned 1,640,880 (4,457,196) ; paddy 489,- 
400 (1,095,700). Foreign arrivals: 
Brown, none (114,000); cleaned 5,900 
(17,200) ; paddy, none in either month. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu.) 

Manchuria.—The 1940 Manchuria soy- 
bean crop is 3,800,000 metric tons, or 
about 12 percent higher than our tenta- 
tive estimate for the 1939 crop, according 
to estimates of the American agricultural 
attaché at Shanghai. Trade estimates 
run from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 metric 
tons and agree that both this and last 
year’s official estimates of 4,386,000 and 
3,945,000 metric tons are too high. Some 
foreign sources believe this year’s acre- 
age was reduced 10 to 20 percent and the 
crop may be no larger than a year ago, 
but the consensus of opinion indicates 
some increase in production. 

Our present estimate would indicate 
an exportable surplus for 1940-41 some- 
what larger than a yearago. Home con- 
sumption is generally expected to in- 
crease and beans carried over from the 
1939 crop, available for export, are esti- 
mated to be smaller. 

All reports received to date indicate 
that collection of the new crop will re- 
main compulsory, but more measures are 
projected to induce farmers to sell their 
stocks without forcible procedures. Ac- 
cording to press reports, the most impor- 
tant feature of these measures is that 
farmers will have a preferential right for 
obtaining daily necessities when they 
have complied with the Government 
crop-collection campaign. It is unlikely 
under the present low price policy that 
official prices wil] be increased, at least 
not until all other measures have failed 
to bring about the desired results. 

Owing to the acute shortage of gunny 
bags in Manchuria, some experiments 
were made to transport beans by railway 
carsin bulk. According to press reports, 
these experiments were satisfactory and 
this new method is likely to be adopted 
during the coming marketing season. 
However, bags are still needed for the 
transportation of beans from farms to 
railway stations. 

The Harbin Consulate General reports 
that visible soybean stocks in North 
Manchuria are estimated at 71,000 metric 
tons at the end of June, 63,000 at the 
end of July, and 28,000 tons on August 10, 
compared with 144,000, 94,000, and 
66,000, respectively, on corresponding 
dates a year ago. No estimates for 
Dairen stocks or oil mill operations are 
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obtainable in Shanghai, but they are 
believed to have been small. 

Following are Officially reported ex- 
ports for all Manchuria (January and 
February, respectively): Soybeans, 
Europe 9,000 and 7,000 metric tons; 
Japanese Empire 53,000 and 91,000 
metric tons; China 2,000 and 6,000 metric 
tons; total 64,000 and 104,000 tons. Bean 
cake and meal, Europe, none; Japanese 
Empire 121,000 and 120,000 metric tons; 
and China negligible and 2,000 tons— 
total 121,000 and 122,000 tons. Bean oil, 
Japanese Empire 100 tons and negligible; 
China 1,300 and 700 tons; United States, 
none: and others 1,600 and 2,400 tons— 
tetai 3,000 and 3,100 metric tons. (Amer- 
ican Agricultural Attaché, Shanghai.) 

Puerto Rico—A considerable quantity 
of rice was sold on the Puerto Rican mar- 
ket for immediate shipment during the 
week ended September 13, mostly in 
Early Prolific types and long grains. 
Prices were maintained until the last 
moment when clear Early Prolifics 
touched $2.95 for Extra Fancy. 

Offerings for New Crop Blue Rose have 
been made at $3.50 Extra Fancy, but 
buyers are waiting to see samples before 
making commitments. 

There is said to be little interest in 
California rices since the trade is re- 
ported to be selling stocks at cost, and, 
in several instances, below cost at pres- 
ent, and is waiting for lower prices. 

Actual prices for the principal grades 
quoted by mills on September 13, per 
pocket of 100 pounds, c. i. f. Puerto Rican 
ports, were reported as follows: 

California Japan Rice: Extra Fancy 
$4.30, Fancy $4.25, Extra Choice $4.20, 
Choice $4.15. Southern Rices: Extra 
Fancy Prolifics $2.95 to $3.00, New Crop 
Blue Rose E. F. $3.50, New Crop Japan 
E. F. $3.25, New Crop Edith E. F. $3.35, 
New Crop Lady Wright $3.20. 

Rice arrivals in the week ended Sep- 
tember 7 were unofficially reported at 
12,950 pockets, all of which was of 
Southern origin. (Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, San Juan.) 

Thailand.—The firm tone of the Bang- 
kok rice market, evident during May, con- 
tinued throughout June. Prices advanced 
strongly in each successive week and at 
the close of the period stood at the high- 
est level since January. There was active 
demand from all the Far Eastern markets 
and inquiries on behalf of Singapore and 
Hong Kong were exceptionally heavy. 
One explanation for the firmness of the 
market was the strong statistical position 
revealed during the month. 

The shipping position also was much 
steadier during June, although it was, of 
course, easier to obtain space for nearby 
markets than for overseas purchasers. 

Exports of all kinds of rice from Bang- 
kok in June totaled 182.649 metric tons 
valued at about $3,950,692, an increase 
of 19 percent over the May total of 153,- 
141 tons valued at about $3,179,653. Ex- 
ports for June 1939 were 157,057 metric 
tons valued at about $3,623,512. 

The principal consuming markets in 
order of importance, were Singapore, 
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Hong Kong, Japan, India, China, and 
Manchuria. 

The following preliminary average 
weekly prices, shown in United States 
dollars, for the various grades of rice, 
reflect increasing buying pressure and 
other strong factors that were operating 
on the market. Prices include export 
duty and gunnies, and are quoted for 
units of 60 kilograms (132 pounds). Quo- 
tations are shown in United States dol- 
lars, for the weeks of June 1-8, 9-16, 17- 
24, and 25-30, respectively: No. 1 Super, 
1.31, 1.55, 1.58, and 1.68; No. 1 Special, 
1.28, 1.51, 1.54, and 1.65; No. 1 Garden, 
1.25, 1.48, 1.51, and 1.61; A-1 Special, 
1.14, 1.35, 137, and 1.47. 

The following preliminary statistics, 
subject to revision, show the basis for the 
strong position of the market during 
June: Arrivals (paddy and rice), Decem- 
ber 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940, 1,143,000 
long tons; exports (approximate), De- 
cember 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940, 1,023,000 
long tons; estimated exportable surplus 
for the season December 1. 1939, to No- 
vember 30, 1940, 1,600,000 to 1,650,000 
long tons; estimated balance available 
for export, July 1 to November 30, 1940, 
577,000 to 627,000 long tons. (American 
Consulate General, Bangkok.) 


Meats 


Canada.—Surplus stocks of bacon held ° 


by the Canadian Bacon Board were 
liquidated during August as a result of 
heavy shipments to the United Kingdom. 

On September 1, 1940, total cold- 
storage holdings of pork in Canada were 
38,000,000 pounds, compared with 26,- 
000,000 pounds a year earlier. This was 
a reduction of 16,000,000 pounds during 
August, compared with a reduction of 
only 4,000,000 pounds during August 1939. 
Most of the recent reduction in stocks 
was in frozen pork. 

Exports of bacon and ham to the United 
Kingdom during the 7 months January- 
July were 187,441,800 pounds, a 30-week 
average of 6,248,000 pounds per week, 
compared with the maximum average of 
5,600,000 pounds for which the Anglo- 
Canadian bacon agreement made pro- 
vision. 

The quantities leaving packing plants 
for export have also consistently exceeded 
the maximum during recent weeks, as 
follows (in pounds): Week ended August 
2, 8,599,991; August 9, 4,195,180; August 
16, 6,527,211; August 24, 8,365,005; August 
31, 9,205,624; September 7, 8,278,227. 

The British Ministry of Food, in au- 
thorizing shipments to be increased, first 
stated that the excess quantities would 
be deducted from October shipments but 
it has now informed the Canadian Bacon 
Board that they need not be deducted 
from subsequent shipments at the 5,600,- 
000 pound weekly rate during the remain- 
der of the contract period which ends 
October 31. 

No agreement has yet been reached 
concerning the volume or the price of 
bacon to be shipped after October 31. It 
is probable that the volume will be in- 
creased and the price reduced. Cana- 
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dian officials are stressing the impending 
increase of Canadian supplies coincident 
with the anticipated reduction of pork 
production in the United States. 

A Canadian official recently stated that 
Canada may be exporting hogs to the 
United States by August 1941 and that 
the hog situation in the United States 
may be a stabilizing factor affecting hog 
prices in Canada. He also expressed his 
belief that the feeding of wheat to hogs 
will increase because farmers in the west 
could obtain 75 to 80 cents per bushel for 
wheat used for feed, compared with only 
52 cents net under the minimum wheat 
price guarantee. (American Legation. 
Ottawa.) 


Spices and Related Products 


Society Islands.—A decree dated June 
3, 1940, places a special war export tax 
on vanilla beans exported from Tahiti. 
This duty becomes operative on Septem- 
ber 1, 1940, and is fixed for the period 
September 1 to December 31, 1940, at the 
rate of 36.67 francs per 100 net kilo- 
grams. 

This duty is in addition to the present 
export duties, which are: On vanilla 
beans shipped to France or its depend- 
encies, 30 francs per 100 net kilograms 
and 1 percent ad valorem, and on ship- 
ments to non-French destinations, 50 
francs per 100 net kilograms, and 2 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

It is expected that the additional ex- 
port tax will result in the cancelation of 
orders for vanilla beans which have not 
been shipped prior to September 1. The 
disruption of shipping services because of 
the war, especially between Tahiti and 
France, makes it improbable that any 
shipments can be made to France be- 
fore the date mentioned. 

Exports of vanilla beans from French 
Oceania during the second quarter of 
1940 totaled 39,083 kilograms valued at 
6,549,646 francs, compared with 36,038 
kilograms valued at 4,352,014 francs dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1939. Of the 
1940 figure, 24,879 kilograms went to 
France and its colonies, 10,021 to the 
United States, 1,420 to Australia, 1,237 
to Canada, 802 to England, and 724 to 
New Zealand. 

The average market prices in Papeete 
for the three best grades of vanilla beans, 
shown in francs per kilogram, during the 
second quarter of 1940, during April, the 
first half of May, second half of May, 
and June, respectively, were: White label, 
175, 175, 175, and 170; Yellow Label, 167, 
170, 170, and 170; Green Label, 95, 100, 


100, and 110. (American Consulate, 
Tahiti.) 

Sugar and Related Products 
Germany.—Cuban exports of raw 


sugar during the first 7 months of 1940 
totaled 1,532,326 Spanish long tons, com- 
pared with 1,563,436 tons in the cor- 
responding months of 1939. Shipments 
to the United States during the 1940 
period amounted to 1,119,491 tons, com- 
pared with 992,906 tons in the same 
months of 1939. 
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The stock of sugar on hand in Cuba on 
July 31, 1940, aggregated 1,776,291 Span- 
ish long tons, compared with 1,862,253 
tons on the same date last year. 

Exports of molasses and invert sirups 
during the first 7 months of 1940 totaled 
217,188,736 gallons, against 156,666,572 
gallons in the same period of 1939, distri- 
bution as follows (1939 figures in paren- 
theses): Blackstrap (final) molasses 
110,424,667 (86,962,465); high-test (in- 
vert) molasses 101,117,558 (64,593,997) ; 
and invert sirups 5,646,511 (5,110,110.) 

Decree No. 2174 of August 31, 1940, 
extends until August 31, 1941, 50 percent 
of the “special” identity certificates cov- 
ering “world” quota sugars which would 
ordinarily expire on December 31, 1940, 
if the holders of such certificates re- 
quested the extension from the Cuban 
Sugar Stabilization Institute before 
August 31, 1940. 

Sugars affected by this extension total 
135,000 Spanish long tons. 

According to press reports practically 
all “world” quota sugars earmarked for 
shipment prior to September 1, 1940, 
have been exported. (American Consu- 
late General, Habana.) 

Italy—Operation of plants in Italy 
which process sugar beets into sugar, 
alcohol, and molasses, as well as the dis- 
tribution of the beets destined for such 
processing, was regulated by Ministerial 
Decree of July 24, 1940. 

The sugar-beet crop of 1940-41 will be 
used for producing 4,450,000 quintals 
of edible sugar; 50,000 quintals of sugar 
for industrial use will be obtained from 
molasses; and the remainder of the crop 
will be used for production of alcohol. 

Sugar produced will be distributed in 
the form of crystal sugar (40 percent) 
and refined sugar (60 percent). Pro- 
duction of other grades is not permitted. 

Molasses will be distributed as follows: 
375,000 quintals must be placed at the 
disposition of the War Ministry for the 
production of forage; 200,000 quintals 
for yeast; 120,000 quintals for industrial 
use; and 250,000 quintals for other uses, 
including the production of glycerin. 

In former years Italy’s sugar-beet pro- 
duction has been as follows: 


Year | Area | Yield 





| | Production 

| Thousand | Quintals | Million 

| hectares | per hectare | quintals 
ee 121 | 2 26. 32 
. == ; 133 263. 4 35.15 


1988 _____ | 136 | 239.6 | 32. 53 
| 





(American Commercial Attaché, Rome.) 


Yugoslavia.—The guaranteed price for 
beets was increased in April to 32 dinars 
per quintal as compared with 22 dinars 
per quintal announced last August, in 
view of recent increases in prices of ce- 
reals and other field crops, which have 
become so remunerative to farmers as to 
create a tendency to abandon the culti- 
vation of sugar beets in favor of more 
profitable crops. (American Consulate, 
Belgrade.) 
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Vegetables and Products 


Italy—The tomato crop of Italy this 
year is about the same as it was in 1939, 
and is reported to be of excellent quality 
as to size, taste, and color. 

Production of tomato sauce and double 
concentrate will be about 20 percent 
greater and the peeled tomatoes canned 
will be about the same as in 1939. It is 
thought, generally, that canned tomato 
products which would normally go to 
Great Britain and the British Dominions 
will be exported to Germany. Large Gov- 
ernment orders and an increased domes- 
tic demand are also anticipated. 

Stocks of last season’s canned tomato 
products are reported to be small. 
(American Consulate General, Naples.) 


United Kingdom.—The cutlery indus- 
try in the Sheffield consular district was 
well occupied during the month of July 
with home and export orders and indi- 
cations are that the industry will be busy 
for some months, as firms are still de- 
clining to accept many orders. The 
Government continues to encourage ex- 
ports of cutlery to create foreign ex- 
change and because of the small shipping 
space required. The question of raw 
materials is becoming more acute. The 
Board of Trade recently ruled that stain- 
less steel shall in future be available to 
cutlery manufacturers to cover export 
orders only. Except for certain other 
purposes, which require small amounts, 
all stainless steel is to be used for war 
purposes. Firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of stainless cutlery for the home 
market only have made representation 
to the appropriate Government depart- 
ment regarding the ruling. A survey is 
being made of the cutlery industry with 
a view to determining the number of 
firms engaged in the production of essen- 
tial war commodities as service demands 
have declined. It is held by the Govern- 
ment that instead of a large number of 
workers drifting into other nonmilitary 
work that they should be retained by 
their present employers to do forging, 
filing, machining, and polishing of parts 
for war purposes. 

The tool industry continues to boom. 
Manufacture of engineers’ small tools, 
reamers, twist drills, and hacksaws, was 
very considerable during July. Demand 
for precision tools, such as micrometers, 
was said to be phenomenal. (American 
Vice Consul, Sheffield.) 


Industrial Machinery 


United States exports of power-driven 
metalworking machinery during August 
reached the record total of $21,420,050— 
a 44 percent increase over July ship- 
ments. A rise of nearly 60 percent in 
consignments of machine tools to Eng- 
land was the major factor in this in- 
crease. Shipments of grinders were 
valued at $4,504,421 as against $2,316,- 
361 in July. Exports of lathes, valued 
at $3,807,855, and of milling machines, 
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valued at $2,864,179, likewise showed 
considerable gains, the first of 60, the 
second of 50 percent compared with 
July. Shipments of drilling machines, 
amounting to $917,993, were 9 percent 
more than in July; rolling mill equip- 
ment valued at $1,175,648 was up 17 
percent; and metalworking machinery 
other than power-driven totaled $938,- 
687—a gain of 61 percent. 

Power-generating equipment valued at 
$1,462,055 was exported in August, show- 
ing a small decline from the previous 
month’s shipment of $1,522,951. While 
Diesel and semi-Diesel engine exports 
rose to $222,562 from $183,375 in July, 
other internal combustion engines de- 
clined to $149,261 from $374,295. Ship- 
ments of steam engines, boilers, locomo- 
tives, and accessories totaled $379,153 
compared with $482,418 in the previous 
month. 

Brazil.—Brazilian flour importers are 
required to install flour-mixing machin- 
ery by October 15, 1940. After that date, 
they will be required to mix wheat flour 
with specified proportions of domestic 
mandioca, corn, and rice flour. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Chile—Purchases of machinery for 
manufacturing apple products are to be 
facilitated by the Chilean Development 
Corp. and the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Financial assistance will be given apple 
growers in buying equipment for manu- 
facturing pectin, canned apple sauce, 
dried apples, and other apple products. 
Growers are faced with a surplus of 
500,000 bushels during the coming season 
or about 50 percent of the entire crop, 
and they are making every effort to in- 
crease domestic consumption of apple 
products. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Santiago.) 

Spain.—Machinery and equipment 
damaged as a result of the civil war may 
now be repaired with the aid of loans 
from the State-controlled Reconstruc- 
tion Credit Institute. A recent law 
authorizes the Institute to advance sums 
up to 70 percent of the operating value 
of the machinery against a lien on the 
machinery or a mortgage on the machin- 
ery and property, for a period not to 
exceed 15 years, and at an interest rate 
not in excess of 4 percent. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Madrid.) 


Iron and Steel Products 


Imports of iron and steel products 
(scrap excepted) reached a new low in 
August when the trade totaled only 2,089 
gross tons compared with 3,390 tons in 
July and with 24,599 tons in August 1939. 
The character of the August trade was 
such, however, that the value increased 
to $516,187 from the July figure of 
$351,826, but remained far short of the 
$1,354,288 total of August 1939. 

In so small a trade the 882 tons of pig 
iron imported—662 tons from British 
India and 220 tons from Canada—was 
the outstanding item with receipts of flat 
wire and steel strips—396 tons all from 
Sweden—relegated to second place in 
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point of tonnage although, accounting 
for nearly 70 percent ($356,589) of the 
August trade by value. Ferromanga- 
nese—267 tons, all from Norway—was 
the other outstanding commodity im- 
ported during the month. 

Leading markets in point of tonnage 
were British India, 662 tons, Sweden, 612 
tons, and Canada, 433 tons—the Cana- 
dian figure including 105 tons of ferro- 
silicon. 

Scrap imports amounted to only 16 
tons valued at $148. 

Imports of iron and steel products 
during the first 8 months of 1940 totaled 
only 44,267 tons valued at $5,367,590— 
but 21 percent by weight and 42 percent 
by value of the 214,306-ton, $12,665,984 
trade of the comparable period of 1939. 

Scrap imports in the 1940 January- 
August period amounted to 1,428 tons 
valued at $39,780 against a trade of 
21,967 tons valued at $221,727 in the 
comparable 1939 period. 


Leather and Products 


Germany.—Restrictions on the use of 
leather by civilians have been effective in 
Germany since shortly after the start of 
the war, and frequent notices are issued 
regarding the volume allocated to the 
various consuming groups. Strict regu- 
lations govern the distribution of this 
commodity and consumers’ purchases 
are generally limited by “permit” cards. 
Substitute or “ersatz” materials must be 
used wherever possible in order to con- 
serve leather supplies for military use. 
Government authorities have been en- 
couraging the production of leather from 
exotic skins, especially those of marine 
origin, as a result of which favorable 
progress has been reported. These 
leathers have been used to advantage in 
the manufacture of small leather goods, 
women’s handbags, shoe uppers, and 
other similar products. Considerable 
research work has been done and is now 
being carried on by important tanning 
firms for suitable substitute materials, 
but such products must be tested and 
have official sanction before they can be 
used in the manufacture of shoes and 
other articles. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Berlin.) 


Finished Products 


Argentina.—Manufacture of gloves in 
Argentina has hardly developed beyond 
a home industry stage, and no important 
surplus is available for export. A rela- 
tively large number of European refu- 
gees have now entered the trade but are 
hampered by lack of capital, skilled 
labor, suitable equipment, and limited 
local supply of quality glove leathers. 
The output of individual producers is 
small and readily absorbed locally. Con- 
siderable publicity has been given locally 
to a project for manufacturing gloves on 
a large scale with the possibility of ex- 
porting substantial quantities but as yet 
nothing definite has been accomplished. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 
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Haiti.—A contract has been signed by 
the Bata Shoe Co. and the Haitian Gov- 
ernment permitting the former to estab- 
lish a modern shoe factory in Haiti, but 
in order to become valid the firm must 
erect the plant within 10 months and 
start production within 15 months after 
the legislation has been given legislative 
approval. The agreement requires the 
Bata firm to train Haitians as skilled 
shoe workers and efficient administrative 
employees in return for which it receives 
concessions in the form of limited free 
entry, reduction of import duties, ex- 
emption in some cases from export duty, 
a binding of tax rates to their current 
level, a rebate of 90 percent of import 
duties when the final product is to be 
sold abroad, and permission to operate 
retail stores. (American Legation, Port- 
au-Prince.) 

Mexico.—Of the leather belting con- 
sumed in Mexico, 30 percent is of do- 
mestic manufacture, the balance being 
imported. Domestic belting is generally 
from 1 to 6 inches in width, the wider 
types usually being of foreign origin. 
Demand declined considerably in the 
first half of the current year, due mainly 
to the substitution of cheaper materials 
and reduced industrial activity because 
of the political situation. Leather-belt- 
ing prices advanced by 20 percent in the 
early months of 1940 because of higher 
raw materials costs, but the lack of de- 
mand caused a 10 percent decline in late 
May and early June. (American Em- 
bassy, Mexico City.) 

Peru.—Stimulated by a protective tar- 
iff, the Peruvian shoe industry has made 
consistent progress in recent years and 
now supplies nearly all of the footwear 
consumed locally. Annual production 
now approximates 5,000,000 pairs. 
Yearly imports amount to less than 5,000 
pairs, and practically none are exported. 
Although Peruvian shoe manufacturers 
are still unable to duplicate the quality 
and appearance of foreign footwear, low 
prices at which their products are of- 
fered make the sale of imported prod- 
ucts difficult. Owing to the present 
depreciated exchange and high import 
duties, retail prices for foreign footwear 
are too high to permit any wide distribu- 
tion and sales are confined almost en- 
tirely to foreign residents and a small 
number of Peruvians. Of the limited 
quantity imported in 1939, the United 
Kingdom and the United States fur- 
nished more than 80 percent of the men’s 
shoes; Chile and the United States sup- 
plied 65 percent of the men’s shoes; and 
Chile and the United States supplied 65 
percent of the women’s footwear. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Callao- 
Lima.) 


Leather Raw Materials 


United States imports of hides and 
skins in August were valued at $4,175,238, 
or 20 percent more than a year ago. Im- 
ports during the first 8 months of the 
current year were likewise higher at $34,- 
187,775, compared with $30,459,837 in the 
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same months of 1939. August exports 
were also higher at $383,123, or 22 per- 
cent above shipments in August of last 
year, while exportations during the first 
8 months of this year amounted to $2,- 
507,865, compared with $2,466,115 during 
the same period of 1939. 

Imports of tanning extracts registered 
sharp declines in August during which 
arrivals totaled 7,734,338 pounds valued 
at $269,870, compared with 14,578,340 
pounds valued at $472,216 in August 1939. 
During the first 8 months of the current 
year imports totaled 90,248,962 pounds 
valued at $3,099,586, while last year they 
amounted to 105,286,455 pounds valued at 
$3,445,229. Exports of tanning extracts 
continued above last year’s levels, reach- 
ing 2,748,920 pounds valued at $138,481 
in August against 2,402,367 pounds valued 
at $99,268 in the same month of last 
year. During the first 8 months of the 
current year a total of 37,133,095 pounds 
of extract valued at $1,734,794 were ex- 
ported, as compared with 23,357,282 
pounds valued at $949,667 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1939. 


Argentina.—In July, the United States 
purchased the major portion of “frigori- 
fico” salt hides exported, the rest going 
to the United Kingdom, but during the 
first week of August this position was re- 
versed. After the 9th of the month no 
further sales were made. Buyers on Sep- 
tember 4 were offering prices 10 percent 
below those ruling at that time. Holders 
have not been forced to sell as the sta- 
tistical position is fairly strong, but a 
downward revision in prices is anticipated 
in the near future. Prices on “Ameri- 
cano” dry hides dropped 25 percent dur- 
ing August to the lowest point in 6 years, 
owing to the lack of European demand. 
Heavy steer hides, however, have showed 
an improvement, having risen to 54 pesos 
per 100 kilograms in July and to 57 pesos 
at the beginning of September. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

Brazil——A crisis exists in the hide and 
skin industry in Rio Grande do Sul, 
owing to sharply reduced exports to 
European markets. The United King- 
dom is now the only country in Europe 
still taking local supplies. Government 
financial assistance to hide dealers is 
being urgently requested. The greater 
part of the present hide stocks on hand 
is said to be in danger of spoilage from 
“white rot,” since these supplies have 
been cured for over 8 months, the period 
beyond which they do not remain in 
good condition. This danger is denied 
in some quarters, however. (American 
Consulate, Porto Alegre.) 


Italy.—Leading importers and export- 
ers of hides and skins point out that 
their business has been static, but that 
Italian hide and skin experts will be sent 
to Germany in the near future, possibly 
by August or September, to meet a com- 
mission of similar experts headed by Dr. 
Claudius, in order to plan a “single eco- 
nomic unit” in this and other trades, 
with particular reference to Italian and 
German trading in the Balkans. 
(American Consulate, Milan.) 
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Paraguay.—The quebracho extract in- 
dustry in Paraguay has operated under 
increasing difficulty with the loss of ex- 
port markets abroad and excessive stocks 
and labor troubles at home. Plants are 
working far below capacity. One has 
closed down completely, and others 
threaten to do the same unless foreign 
markets are restored. (American Con- 
sulate, Asuncion.) 

Union of South Africa—With the 
elimination of continental European 
markets, South Africa has found it in- 
creasingly difficult to find advantageous 
outlets for its hides and skins. Most 
consuming countries are no longer open 
markets, while those that are have their 
own supplies, or can bargain for their 
requirements in a buyers’ market. In- 
creasing interest is being shown the 
United States as an outlet for South 
African raw stocks and a source of 
finished leather and goods. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Johannesburg.) 


Lumber and Products 


Exports of hardwood and softwood 
lumber (including boards, planks, scant- 
lings, flooring, sawed timber, sawn rail- 
road ties, and box shooks), and logs and 
hewn railroad ties, for the first 8 months 
of 1940 totaled 745,027 M board feet as 
compared with 878,119 M feet in the first 
8 months of 1939, a loss of 15 percent. 

Of the 1940 total, sawed material (in- 
cluding sawn railroad ties and box 
shooks) accounted for 676,218 M feet, 
compared with 769,733 M feet in the 1939 
period, a loss of 12 percent. On the same 
basis of comparison, exports of logs and 
hewn timber (including hewn railroad 
ties) totaled 68,809 M feet as against 
108,386 M feet, a loss of 36 percent. 

In the following paragraphs the 
amounts given cover the first 8 months 
of 1940 with the 1939 totals in paren- 
theses. 

Sawn softwood (excluding railroad ties 
and box shooks) totaled 501,347 M feet 
(544,464). The sawn softwood group 
consisted principally of Douglas fir, 
southern pine, spruce, white ponderosa 
and sugar pine, redwood, cedar, nd 
cypress. Of these species, spruce, cedar, 
and cypress showed gains. Sawn hard- 
woods (including flooring and excluding 
railroad ties and box shooks) totaled 
96.960 M feet (192,547); softwood log 
exports totaled 43,990 M feet (79,127); 
hardwood log exports amounted to 15,444 
M feet (17,176); hewn railroad ties to- 
taled 9,375 M board feet (12,083); sawn 
railroad ties 15,284 M_ board feet 
(16,424) ; and box shooks 62,627 M board 
feet (16,298). 

Imports of hardwood and softwood logs 
and lumber (including cabinet woods, 
sawn railroad ties, box shooks and empty 
packing cases) totaled 592,109 M feet 
(570,359), a gain of 4 percent. Of this 
amount, logs accounted for 142,198 M 
feet (141,276); softwood lumber 373,610 
M feet (364,160) ; and hardwood lumber 
and sawed cabinet woods 66,931 M feet 
(58,849). 
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In the softwood lumber group, spruce 
was the most important species imported, 
totaling 182,997 M feet (161,009). 

Hong Kong.—Outlook for lumber and 
logs imports during the last half of 1940 
is considerably below normal, due to the 
relatively large stocks on hand, declining 
demand and high price level. 

War conditions, rising prices, and diffi- 
culty in obtaining shipping space resulted 
in reduced lumber imports during the 
first 6 months. Official import statistics 
are no longer issued, but according to ar- 
rival invoices imports of lumber amounted 
to 4,178,200 board feet during the period, 
which was well below the average of 1,- 
000,000 board feet per month. 

The principal uses of softwoods in 
Hong Kong are for forms in concrete 
construction, temporary shelters, shacks, 
box shooks, and matchwood. A consid- 
erable part of the softwood imports, 
mostly Douglas fir, normally comes from 
the United States. Due to the relatively 
high price of American softwoods, a con- 
siderable amount of Philippine Iauan ar- 
rived in the Hong Kong market during 
the first half of 1940. This is used for 
general structural purposes and also for 
concrete forms, except in cases where 
contracts specify ‘““American pine,” which 
is the case with practically all Govern- 
ment contracts at present. Neither 
American nor Philippine hardwoods have 
been able to meet price competition in 
the Hong Kong market for many years. 

Hong Kong match and toothpick in- 
dustries using cottonwood and birch have 
been lagging since they operate almost 
entirely for export and are now unable 
to secure sufficient shipping space. It is 
understood that allotment of space in 
British vessels for all Hong Kong manu- 
factured products is only 2 percent of 
the total space available. (American 
Consulate General, Hong Kong.) 

Panama.—Owing to expansion of the 
construction program, purchases of na- 
tive mahogany by the Panama Canal 
during 1940 will be twice as large as in 
previous years. Normally about 50,000 
to 60,000 feet are consumed, but it is esti- 
mated that more than 100,000 feet will 
be required this year. During the first 
week of September bids opened for 59,0Cu 
feet board measure of native mahogany, 
species Swietenia, deliveries of the lum- 
ber to be made at Balboa or Cristobal not 
later than 45 days from the date of award 
of contract. 

Most of the native mahogany is proc- 
essed locally for use in furniture factories, 
but it is not believed that dealers will 
have any difficulty in filling the order. 
However, mahogany stands are not segre- 
gated and considerable difficulty is in- 
volved in getting the logs out. The tim- 
ber is used by the Panama Canal largely 
for interior finishing and cabinet work in 
employees’ quarters. (American Consu- 
late General, Panama City.) 

Soviet Union.—Being the largest po- 
tential and accessible foreign supplier of 
wood to Germany, considerable atten- 
tion is being given to the increase in 
Russian production capacity of timber 
following territorial expansion of the 
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Soviet Union. The German Institute for 
Foreign and Colonial Silviculture, Ham- 
burg, gives the following figures, in mil- 
lion cubic meters on the increase in tim- 
ber production resulting from the Soviet 
Union’s territorial expansions, based on 
1938 production data: Eastern Poland, 
10.4; Latvia, 5.4; Estonia, 2.5; Lithuania, 
2.3; Karelian Isthmus, 5.5; Bukovina and 
Bessarabia, 3.0; total, 29.1. According 
to the Institute, the figure of 29,100,000 
cubic meters of wood compares with an 
average production of 280,000,000 cubic 
meters within the former frontiers of the 
Soviet Union. As sources of supply to 
Germany these territories are especially 
interesting in view of their high ratio of 
exports to total production. Their ag- 
gregate share in total European wood ex- 
ports is placed at about 16 percent. 
(American Consulate General, Berlin.) 

South Africa.—While South Africa has 
been obliged to look to the United States 
and Canada for a much higher propor- 
tion of its timber imports, there appears 
to be slight prospect of early resumption 
of anything like normal demand. Iso- 
lation of Baltic supplies during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1940 left these two coun- 
tries'as the only sources of substantial 
amounts of the types of timber chiefly 
required in the market. 

The main barrier to better demand 
for American Pacific coast timber is the 
relatively high freight rates, which since 
the beginning of the war have risen by 
about 300 percent. From Eastern and 
Gulf ports of the United States freights 
have risen about 100 percent. Despite 
this difference in rates it is understood 
that fair lots of Ponderosa pine, sugar 
pine, and Douglas fir clears have been 
sold by American mills. Because of the 
inactivity in the furniture industry there 
is practically no demand at present for 
southern hardwoods. 

Although publicity has been given to 
the impetus given to South African tim- 
ber production by the war, plans are for 
the most part of long-range character 
and domestic production still provides a 
relatively small portion of the market’s 
requirements but there is hope that the 
Union’s mill output may be materially 
increased in the near future. Lack of a 
sufficient number of mills is the immedi- 
ate problem, but several have recently 
been constructed and more are under 
construction. Some local mills which 
formerly produced only box lumber, ties, 
poles, and mine props are now turning 
out larger quantities of building timber. 
The demand for box lumber in the Un- 
ion as a whole, however, is far beyond 
the scope of domestic production and 
inquiries for American supplies have 
been particularly strong. (American 
Consulate General, Johannesburg.) 

Sweden—There has been an increase 
in Swedish lumber sales to Germany, 
consisting mostly of pine, totaling about 
250,000 standards. However, as the 
German market is in need of spruce, it 
is not improbable that further purchases 
will be made in the course of the 
autumn. 
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The trade and clearing agreement 
signed between Sweden and Denmark 
has again opened the Danish market for 
Swedish lumber. In 1837 Denmark pur- 
chased 9 percent of the Swedish lumber 
exports, amounting to 77,500 standards. 
It is hoped in Swedish lumber circles 
that Denmark during the last half of 
1940 will purchase at least half of the 
above quantity, or about 38,000 stand- 
ards. 

Due to the ravages of war in Norway, 
it is believed that some sawn and planed 
lumber may be sold there, under the 
Swedish-Norwegian clearing agreement. 
It is known that German authorities in 
Norway have started some work (air 
fields, barracks, etc.) which will require 
more lumber than Norwegian mills are 
able to deliver. 

No change has occurred in the situa- 
tion with regard to the Netherlands, 
where the need for lumber is said to 
be acute. Some arrangement may soon 
be made through German intermediary 
allowing the resumption of shipments to 
the Netherlands. ‘American Consulate 
General, Stockholm.) 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 

Colombia —aA bill introduced into the 
Chamber of Representatives would 
create a commission as a dependency of 
the National University to compile a 
Colombian Pharmacopoeia. This Com- 
mission would be given 4 years to com- 
plete its work. 

The practice of pharmacy would be re- 
stricted to Colombians certified by the 
National University School of Pharmacy 
and to foreign pharmacists whose cre- 
dentials have been fully revalidated in 
accordance with the requirements pre- 
scribed by the National University. A 
pharmacy inspection service consisting 
of 50 practicing pharmacists would be 
constituted as a Pharmacy Inspection 
Corps to operate as a dependency of the 
Ministry of Labor, Hygiene, and Social 
Welfare to inspect establishments sell- 
ing medicinals to see to it that drug- 
stores and pharmacies, comply with laws 
governing their operations and to report 
infractions of the Pharmaceutical Com- 
mission’s regulations. ‘American Em- 
bassy, Bogota.) 

Costa Rica.—In the interest of public 
health, an Executive decree was approved 
by the President of the Republic regu- 
lating the advertising of patent medi- 
cines in Costa Rica. The publication of 
commercial advertising, covering medici- 
nal and pharmaceutical products, as well 
as all class of propaganda for commercial 
purposes made by means of radio broad- 
casting stations, loudspeakers, slide ad- 
vertising on the screens of theaters, and 
all the other means of publicity, shall in 
the future be subject to approval by the 
inspectors of the Faculty of Medicine and 
of the College of Pharmacists. Such 
supervision of copy is for the purpose of 
insuring truth and the prevention of 
publication or utterance of statements 
making questionable claims as to healing 
or curative properties, derogatory state- 
ments concerning similar products, and 
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the use of objectionable illustrations. 
(Vice Consul Ben Zweig, San Jose.) 

Iran.—Despite war in Europe, German 
firms are still delivering drugs and me- 
dicinals to Iran. The Iranian market for 
drugs and medicinals is limited and the 
greater part of the imports is said to 
come from Germany. Total imports in 
the 12 months ended June 21, 1938 (the 
last year for which statistics are avail- 
able) of medicinals and pharmaceuticals 
amounted to 17,502,000 rials. (American 
Consulate, Tehran.) 

Iraq.—Although Iraq has been one of 
the largest exporters of licorice root to 
the United States, none was shipped 
during the first quarter of 1940 during 
which all shipments went to the United 
Kingdom and Belgium. Exports for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1940, were 25 
metric tons, of which 22 were shipped to 
the United Kingdom and 3 tons to Bel- 
gium. In the first quarter of 1939, all 
the exports, 10 tons, were destined to the 
United Kingdom. (American Consulate 
General, Baghdad.) 

Yugoslavia.—As a result of the severe 
winter and unfavorable weather during 
the spring, production of opium this year 
will not exceed 30,000 kilograms, accord- 
ing to estimates compared with 53,900 
last year. (American Consulate, Bel- 
grade.) 


Mining and Drilling Equipment 


United States exports of mining, well, 
and pumping equipment continued at re- 
duced levels in August with exports total- 
ing $4,144,971, showing a decline of 13 
percent from the previous month. Ship- 
ments of mining and quarrying machin- 
ery were valued at $1,011,506 in August 
against $1,105,249 in July, and oil well 
and refining equipment declined to $2,- 
257,437 from $2,739,541 during the pe- 
riods. A small gain was recorded for 
pumping equipment, with exports at 
$876,008 in August, compared with $833,- 
985 during the preceding month. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


Finland.—During the first 6 months of 
1940, the Government Film Censorship 
Bureau reviewed 30 feature-length films, 
compared with 166 during the corre- 
sponding period last year, and 118 in 
the latter half of 1939. Origin of the 
features reviewed during the first 6 
months of 1939 and 1940 is shown in the 
following table: 


Origin 1939 1940 
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1 Including two feature-length films composed of war 
shorts produced by the Suomi Filmi O. Y. and the Fin- 
nish Army Command during the Finno-Soviet War. 
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The reduction in the number of fea- 
tures reviewed is attributable to the li- 
cense system applied to all Finnish im- 
ports since September 18, 1939, and to 


’ the Government’s policy of reducing im- 


ports of nonessential articles and goods 
to the minimum. 

Motion-picture films were subjected to 
military censorship during a period ex- 
tending from December 5, 1939, to June 
10, 1940. No films were banned during 
that time, but in at least one instance the 
sound track on a news reel was sup- 
pressed. 

The leading distributors of American 
films recently approached the Govern- 
ment License Board with a request that 
licenses be granted for imports of Amer- 
ican films, payment to be made after 
the import restrictions have been abol- 
ished. Up to the present, the License 
Board has come to no decision in the 
matter. 


The number of imported films not pre- 
viously exhibited available for the season 
beginning in September 1940 is reported 
as being sufficient to supply the demand 
of first-run theaters for about 1 month. 

Local producers are planning to re- 
lease about 20 features and some 200 
shorts this year, compared with 21 fea- 
tures and 205 shorts of Finnish origin 
produced in 1939. 


Of the 410 motion-picture theaters in 
Finland at the outbreak of the Finno- 
Soviet war on November 30, 1939, over 
10 percent. or 42, were lost in the areas 
ceded or leased to the Soviet Union un- 
der the Treaty of Peace signed on March 
12, 1940. The equipment of about 15 of 
these theaters was removed into present 
Finland before Russian occupation. 
(American Consulate, Helsinki.) 

Germany.—In July 1940, the Board of 
Censors approved 6 feature pictures, all 
of which were German productions. 
With these additions, the total for the 
first 7 months of 1940 is 56 films com- 
pared with 73 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1939. 

The table which follows divides the 
approved feature films for the first 7 
months of 1939 and 1940 according to 
country of production: 


January-July 


Country iat es 


1939 1940 

Germany --. ‘ 47 1 48 
Italy . 3 5 
United States adi 16 3 
France 5 3 
Japan = : 2 \..ussele 
Denmark. -____-- een ‘ See eS 
Hungary. ._.- ; : es eer 

Total ‘ ‘ 73 8 

1 Including 2 foreign language pictures, 


Greece.—By ministerial decision of 
July 19, 1940, all the quota and exchange 
regulations affecting the importation of 
motion picture films into Greece which 
were in force up to June 30, 1940, were 
extended for another year, from July 1, 
1940, through June 30, 1941. The only 
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change in the general-quota system for 
feature films is the abolition of the re- 
quirement that exchange for the pay- 
ment of royalties will be made available 
in five bimonthly installments. Here- 
after payment for the total amount of 
royalties on feature films may be ef- 
fected in the customary way, either by 
letter of credit at United States port of 
exit or cash against documents at desti- 
nation. This has eliminated one of the 
most burdensome provisions of the 
complicated import control system 
which has been in force since the out- 
break of war. 

The same ministerial decision renewed 
the quota for shorts and newsreels with 
the following modifications: 

(1) The maximum length for news- 
reels is increased from 500 to 600 meters 
per reel. 

(2) The special quota for newsreels 
and shorts has been increased from 
$9,000 to $10,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1941, distributed as follows: 
$5,000 to the S. A. Athend-Actualities 
“Cineac”; and $5,000 to the Cinemato- 
graphic d’Athenes, S. A. 

The local trade in general seems rea- 
sonably satisfied with the present ar- 
rangement, which appears the best that 
could be Obtained under existing con- 
ditions. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Athens.) 

Peru.—The playing time of motion 
picture films in the Lima-Callao district 
during the first 4 months of the 1940 
season from April to July, inclusive, was 
77.7 percent English dialog, 18.3 percent 
Spanish, and 4 percent French. These 
percentages reveal a shift of approxi- 
mately 10 percent in favor of English 
dialog pictures compared with the cor- 
responding period of the 1939 season. 
The relative position of French dialog 
pictures remained virtually the same. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 


Naval Stores 


Mexico.—Throughout the month of 
August heavy rains were prevalent in the 
naval stores production area of Durango. 
Production estimates for the month 
amounted to 7,000 gallons of turpentine 
and 80 metric tons of G, H, and I grades 
of rosin. August sales amounted to 
16,000 gallons of turpentine shipped to 
the United States and about 90 metric 
tons of G, H, and I grades of rosin for 
domestic consumption. It was esti- 
mated at the end of the month that 
stocks on hand totaled 15,500 gallons of 
turpentine and 441 metric tons of N, M, 
K, I, H, and G grades of rosin. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Durango.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


China.—For many years American 
writing fluids dominated the China mar- 
ket and easily withstood the competition 
of imports from Great Britain, Germany, 
and Japan, but the increasing use by the 
Chinese public of “foreign style” pens 
and fountain pens gave rise to a rapidly 
growing demand for inks of the cheapest 
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kind. In order to cut costs, several Ger- 
man firms began to import ingredients 
in bulk, mixing and bottling the ink in 
China, and about 10 years ago a large 
Austrian firm opened a factory in Japan 
which produced ink that could be sold 
in China at still lower prices. Chinese 
employed in the local German factories 
soon learned the process of making ink, 
however, and began to establish factories, 
importing dyes and acids from Germany, 
Japan, and the United States. 

At present about six Chinese manufac- 
turers in Shanghai supply by far the 
greater part of the local demand for writ- 
ing fluids, their principal products being 
the common varieties of ordinary writing 
ink (blue, blue-black, purple, and scar- 
let), stamp pad ink, and a cheap grade 
of fountain pen ink. Although Chinese- 
made inks fall far below the standard of 
the American product, they are almost 
universally used by schools, Government 
offices, printers, small shops and in 
homes. Imported inks are usually stocked 
only by stores and firms which cater to 
large business houses and individuals in 
the upper income brackets. 

At least four of the largest ink manu- 
facturers in the United States are ade- 
quately represented and firmly estab- 
lished in the Shanghai market, and the 
well-known high quality of their products 
has enabled them to maintain the usual 
volume of sales despite the rise of local 
prices resulting from the decline in the 
value of Chinese currency and strong 
competition offered by locally manufac- 
tured ink and imports from other for- 
eign countries. (American Vice Consul, 
Shanghai.) 


Guatemala.—Distribution of European 
typewriters, especially German machines, 
has not been active in Guatemala during 
recent months. Distributors have not 
maintained service departments, an im- 
portant factor in this market, and sales 
of German equipment have been made 
almost exclusively to German business 
houses and German individuals resident 
in that country. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Guatemala.) 

Mexico.—Due to the war, Mexican 
importations of office machines from 
Europe have been greatly curtailed. 
Since September 1939, only occasional 
small shipments have arrived from Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Prior to the war 
Germany was the strongest competitor 
in typewriters, occupying second place 
in importance. Germany was also sec- 
ond in supplying calculating machines 
but during the first 4 months of 1940 
records show that no machines of this 
nature have arrived from that country. 
Imports of duplicating machines, which 
annually amount to about 100,000 pesos 
and the greater part of which is supplied 
by the United States, arrived in the usual 
proportion. The trade considers it to be 
too early to evaluate the effect of the 
European war upon office equipment in 
Mexico because there are in Mexico ap- 
preciable stocks of merchandise of Euro- 
pean origin. Stocks are said to be suffi- 
cient for the current year which has 
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minimized the effects of reduced imports. 
Although European manufacturers have 
practically stopped shipping to Mexico, 
Mexican importers of European office 
equipment continue enjoying about the 
same volume of sales as they were before 
the outbreak of the war. So far it is 
reported that there have been no changes 
as to prices. Because of the fluctua- 
tions of Mexican currency, prices of im- 
ported office equipment are fixed in 
dollars. (American Consul, Mexico 
City.) 

Nicaragua.—Although metal office fur- 
niture was imported into Nicaragua in 
some quantity during the years 1928-31 
receipts since have been negligible, due 
to economic conditions. The office fur- 
niture requirements of the country are 
now filled locally by cabinetmakers, 
whose wooden chairs and tables are ex- 
ceedingly low priced and apparently quite 
satisfactory in all respects, and whose 
cabinets and other types of file boxes, 
although makeshifts, are sufficiently 
practical and well adapted to the coun- 
try’s needs to experience no competition 
from imported articles of the same type. 
Trade contacts doubt that the Commis- 
sion of Control would authorize the im- 
portation of such lines at present by or 
for any private firm, and that the only 
possible sales would be those made to the 
offices of the Nicaraguan Government. 
(American Vice Consul, Managua.) 

Paraguay.—Most of the users of con- 
tinuous printed forms for sales registers 
are small places of business where sales 
are comparatively infrequent. The 
quantity of sales slips used has not been 
considered large enough to keep even a 
limited amount of capital tied up in 
stocks. There are no presses in Para- 
guay which can print continuous forms 
but the difference in labor costs makes 
prices for printing in the United States 
prohibitive for this country. (American 
Consul, Asuncion.) 

Rumania.— Duplicating equipment is 
supplied to the Rumanian market princi- 
pally by Germany and Great Britain and 
to a lesser extent by other European 
countries. Imports from Great Britain 
have stopped but German equipment is 
still being supplied in adequate quanti- 
ties. Statistics showing the extent of the 
trade are not available. The foreign 
trade regime in force in Rumania favors 
the importation of armaments, raw ma- 
terials, and semimanufactured products. 
All other imports are classified as “lux- 
ury” goods and their importation has 
been curtailed to the minimum. Due to 
the fact that Germany is an important 
purchaser of Rumanian goods, permits 
for the importation of the so-called “lux- 
ury” category are granted mainly for 
that country. 

Prices of American products on the lo- 
cal market are generally much higher 
than those of European goods, except 
products of British origin. With some 
types of American duplicating machines, 
however, the price difference has been 
found of less significance. Before this 
advantage can be exploited, however, dif- 
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ficulties connected with obtaining import 
permits must be overcome. (American 
Consu!, Bucharest.) 

Sweden.—The United States has for 
many years been the leading supplier of 
typewriters to the Swedish market. In 
1938 imports of typewriters from the 
United States were valued at 2,004,828 
crowns and an important market also 
existed for other types of office machin- 
ery, of which imports in that year were 
valued at about 5,000,000 crowns. Since 
shipping between the United States and 
Sweden was discontinued last April no 
American typewriters have reached Swe- 
den, and the Traffic Control Commit- 
tee will give no permits for importation 
of typewriters through Petsamo. A few 
permits for bookkeeping machines are 
being given, but only in cases of pur- 
chase by the Swedish Government. Not 
only is it impossible to bring in new ma- 
chines but distributors are now unable to 
service machines already sold, being un- 
able to obtain permits for the importa- 
tion of spare parts. 

Swedish and German typewriter man- 
ufacturers are now competing in the 
market actively. Swedish production is 
expected to be equal to the total domestic 
demand by early 1941. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Stockholm.) 

Venezuela.—Several firms in Venezuela 
manufacture metal furniture and num- 
erous small native furniture shops work 
with domestic woods. There are a num- 
ber of manufacturers of mattresses and 
bed springs. These industries are pro- 
tected by high customs duties which 
make the importation of such products 
practically prohibitive. Sales of metal 
furniture are confined almost exclusively 
to institutions and offices, by far the 
larger proportion being purchased by the 
Government and for this reason ad- 
mitted duty free when imported. There 
is practically no import of household 
metal furniture for public consumption, 
except for a few specialized items such 
as tropical baby cribs and similar prod- 
ucts. Mattresses are not imported, 
owing to a reduction on the duty on 
metal beds and bed springs resulting 
from the modus vivendi entered into be- 
tween the United States and Venezuela 
on November 6, 1939, a transitory de- 
mand developed for those articles but 
has since subsided. Although a few 
metal beds are still being sold in this 
market, the business is practically mo- 
nopolized by one American manufacturer 
of metal furniture who has been doing 
business here for a number of years and 
whose products are well known and fa- 
vorably regarded by the public. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Caracas.) 


Paints and Pigments 


Iraq.—Imports of paint products into 
Iraq came mostly from the United King- 
dom in 1939, with Japan and Germany 
the second and third largest suppliers. 
At present it is believed these products 
can be supplied by the United States. 
Imports of ready-mixed and cold water 
paints into Iraq dropped from 910,528 
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kilograms valued at 33,146 dinars in 1938 
to 788,141 kilograms valued at 28,552 
dinars in 1939. Imports of all types of 
varnishes into Iraq registered an in- 
crease of from 29,702 kilograms valued 
at 1,818 dinars in 1938 to 43,017 kilo- 
grams valued at 2,200 dinars. (American 
Consulate General, Baghdad.) 
Panama.—Imports of ready-mixed 
paints, including oils, paste, and liquids, 
into Panama amounted to 321,973 gross 
kilograms, valued at $71,206 in 1939, 
which was an increase of about 12 per- 
cent in value and 0.6 percent in quantity 
compared with 1938. In 1939 the United 
States accounted for 255,433 kilograms, 
Great Britain 60,842, and Denmark 5,667 
kilograms. Imports of varnishes and 
lacquers into the Republic totaled 88,937 
kilograms last year of which the United 
States supplied 82,117. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Panama City.) 


Paper and Related Products 


Exports of all classes of wood pulp from 
the United States in August, aggregating 
60.379 tons valued at $3,998,973, were 
the second highest monthly total ever 
recorded, exceeded only by wood pulp 
shipments in the previous month which 
totaled 64,700 tons. 

Since the intensification of European 
hostilities this year, Canada and the 
United States have become the leading 
suppliers of wood pulp to world markets. 

The United Kingdom was the largest 
single foreign market for our wood pulp 
during August, taking 31,098 tons. This 
was slightly lower than in the previous 
month but nearly 900 percent greater 
than in the corresponding month of 1939. 
Second largest purchaser during August 
was Japan, taking 10,005 tons, an in- 
crease of nearly 600 percent compared 
with the same month of last year. Addi- 
tional shipments were made to the fol- 
lowing markets: Brazil, 3,852 tons; 
Australia, 3,337; Mexico, 2,294; Argen- 
tina, 2,061; and Canada, 1,261. 

For the first 8 months of 1940 the 
monthly average of wood pulp exports 
was approximately 42,200 tons, while the 
monthly average for the year 1939 was 
11,600 tons, and in 1937, the previous 
high year, 26,900 tons. 

Egypt.—Copies of specifications and 
conditions of tender issued by the De- 
partment of Survey and Mines, under 
Secretary of State for Finance, have been 
received for bids on the following: Print- 
ing papers, white and colored, any fiber, 
980 tons; printing papers better grades, 
white and colored, 2,336 tons; cover pa- 
pers, white and colors, 618 tons; art pa- 
per suitable for lithographic and chrome 
printing, 8 tons; writing paper, chemical 
wood pulp, 112 tons; gummed paper, 50 
tons; wrapping paper, 22 tons; manila 
board, white and colors, 455 tons; straw- 
board, 80 tons. 

A condition for tending on Egyptian 
Government business, to which strict 
adherence is necessary, is that the ten- 
derer be a person or firm resident in 
Egypt or have a representative there. 
The Commercial Attaché has prepared a 
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list of Egyptian firms, any of which are 
willing to act as temporary or permanent 
agents for United States exporters. This 
list can be obtained from the Commer. 
cial Intelligence Division of the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on 
payment of the usual charge. (Com- 
mercial Attaché James T. Scott, Cairo,) 

Newfoundland.—An increase of 115,000 
cords in the colony’s pulpwood cut is an- 
ticipated this season if present plans are 
carried out by the two paper manufac. 
turing companies operating in Newfound- 
land. The cut during the 1939-40 season 
reached 566,500 cords. (American Con- 
sulate General, St. John’s.) 

Poland.—Pulpwood prices in the Gen- 
eral Government Poland (occupied Polish 
territories) have been set by the Goy- 
ernor General. The country has been 
divided into 8 price districts, the prices 
set being medium prices quoted in Polish 
zloty, per cubic meter. Thus, the prices 
for pine pulpwood range from 16 zlotys, 
in the Ostrow-Mazowiecki district to 24 
zlotys per cubic meter in the Krakow dis- 
trict. The price bracket for spruce, fir, 
aspen, poplar and willow pulpwood 
ranges from 20 to 28 zlotys per cubic 
meter. (American Embassy, Berlin, Ger. 
many.) 

Sweden.—No new wood sales occurred 
during the last weeks in August since the 
problem of exporting to neutral overseas 
countries is still awaiting solution. Until 
the war is brought to a close, chance of 
such exports being made in any appre- 
ciable volume appears slight. 

No change has occurred in the news- 
print market lately and Swedish produc- 
ers are not optimistic as to the future, 
Sales to Germany, which to some extent 
have supported the paper market gener- 
ally, have left the newsprint market al- 
most unaffected. The clearing agreement 
with Denmark has led to business with 
that country, which together with the 
domestic demand is helping to keep the 
mills running. To the surprise of Swed- 
ish exporters Norwegian paper sold to 
Germany had found its way into Den- 
mark. ; 

The agreement with Germany, which 
originally involved some 34,000 metric 
tons of kraft paper, has relieved the stock 
situation. Of the total of 34,000 tons 
agreed upon, 23,000 tons were to be spin- 
ning paper, and the remainder ordinary 
kraft paper. Reservations were made, 
however, for the substitution of a corre- 
sponding quantity of sulfite paper for 
9,000 tons of spinning paper. 

Sales to Germany also included about 
3,000 tons of greaseproof at a price of 


} 





420 crowns per ton, f. 0. b. (Assistant | 


Trade Commissioner, Stockholm, Swe- 
den.) 


Sweden.—Rigid control of wood-pulp | 


production was decided upon at a recent 
meeting held in Stockholm by represent- 
atives, of producers in Sweden, Finland, 
Norway, Germany, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia. Exports will be on a quota 
basis and prices will be decided by com- 
mittees of representatives of each ex- 
porting country. (American Consulate 
General, Stockholm.) 
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Radio, Telephone, and 
Telegraph 


Greece—An emergency law ratified 
the recently concluded agreement be- 
tween the Greek Government and the 
Hellenic Telephone Co., a German con- 
cession, whereby the latter undertakes to 
carry out interurban telephone construc- 
tion in Greece at a cost of approximately 
80,000,000 drachmas (approximately 
$530,000). 

Under the terms of the agreement, the 
Hellenic Telephone Co. will withdraw its 
suit against the Greek Government for 
not being given the operation of inter- 
urban telephone lines in Greece in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the original 
agreement. The Hellenic Telephone Co. 
will advance 80,000,000 drachmas for the 
construction of inter-urban telephone 
lines, all the equipment to be purchased 
from the German firm Siemens-Helske 
or subsidiary concerns. These new tele- 
phone installations will be the property 
of the State and the necessary equip- 
ment will be exempted from all import 
duties and taxes. 

The Hellenic Telephone Co. will charge 
the Greek Government rent at the rate 
of 6 percent per annum calculated on the 
assessed value of the space (land and 
buildings) taken up by the equipment. 
(American Commercial Attaché, 
Athens.) 

Spain.—‘‘Marconi Espanola, S. A.,” a 
Spanish concern which has been manu- 
facturing under license from the Mar- 
coni Corp. certain of its products and 
marketing imported goods of the parent 
concern, has applied to the Government 
of Spain for permission to be considered 
as a corporation of national interest. 
This permission is to apply to a manu- 
facturing industry which will be estab- 
lished in Madrid for the manufacturing 
of transmitters, special equipment and 
materials to meet the needs of the Gov- 
ernment for telephonic and telegraphic 
communications, as well as for radio 
receivers and tubes. 

It is estimated that annual production 
will be 1,000 transmitting tubes of various 
types, 100,000 receiving tubes, and 50,000 
radio receiving sets, which will be pro- 
gressivly increased so that by the end of 
6 years there may be manufactured an- 
nually 3,000 transmitting tubes, 1,000,000 
receiving tubes, and 100,000 receiving 
sets. Transmitters and special equip- 
ment will be fabricated to the extent re- 
quired by the State. This concern is 
Marconi Espafiola, S. A., Alcala 47, 
Madrid. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Madrid.) 

Switzerland.—In July 1940, licenses is- 
sued to radio listeners numbered 4,726, 
bringing the total number of licensed 
receiving sets in that country to 611,307. 
(American Consulate General, Zurich.) 


Railway Equipment 
United States railway equipment ex- 
ports for the first 8 months of 
1940 exceeded shipments for any similar 
period during the last 5 years. 
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Total shipments of these commodities 
(locomotives and parts, rolling stock and 
parts, and miscellaneous equipment, 
such as railway signals, car-heating 
equipment, and air-brake equipment) 
during the first 8 months of 1940 reached 
$12,695,579 against $5,272,452 in 1939, 
$10,706,598 in 1938, $6,877,034 in 1937, 
and $4,808,336 in 1936. Features of the 
trade were shipments of 25 passenger 
cars valued at $184,625 to Canada and 
the movement of car parts, except axles 
and wheels, to the Union of South 
Africa, valued at $155,509 during the 
first 8 months of the current year. 

Chile—Ten American mountain-type 
locomotives manufactured in the United 
States, for use of the Chilean State Rail- 
ways, have arrivedin Valparaiso. Eleven 
more still on order are yet to arrive. 
Since the State Railways are urgently 
in need of such equipment, arrival of 
the 10 units was very welcome. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Santiago.) 

Chile-—Six German-built Diesel elec- 
tric trains are reported to have arrived 
with essential parts reported missing. 
Destined for use on the Chilean State 
Railways, they have been assembled and 
one is on display in the Alameda Station 
in Santiago. None has yet been put in 
operation, although they arrived in May. 
The possibility of obtaining the missing 
parts from Germany is questionable, and 
the problem has yet to be solved. The 
exhibit has aroused considerable inter- 
est. It is an ultra-modern, streamlined, 
three-car train, with an engine at each 
end. The middle car is fitted with a 
small refreshment bar and the individual 
bucket-type seats are overstuffed, reclin- 
ing, and very comfortable. The outside 
cover of the train is aluminum and red, 
and in the interior there is considerable 
chromium-plated tubing and trim in the 
furnishings. It is generally considered 
that the operation of these trains will 
have to be rigidly controlled, inasmuch 
as the Chilean roadbeds will not permit 
high speeds, and no automatic signal 
system south of Talca. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Santiago.) 

Italy —Steam motive power equipment 
on the recently inaugurated Novara- 
Biella Railway to be replaced by Diesel 
motors (littorine) now under construc- 
tion, using nafta for fuel. Operated by 
a private company, the Societa Ferrovie 
Elettriche Novaresi, the road is 51 kilo- 
meters in length connecting with the 
State railway system, and provides a new 
direct route for the industrial output of 
the valleys of Strona and Cossato. At 
present, the service offers 5 trains daily, 
3 of which are for passengers. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Turin.) 

Panama.—The first of five new 1,000- 
horsepower Diesel electric locomotives 
ordered some time ago to replace old 
steam locomotives in the service of the 
Panama Railroad Co. was unloaded at 
Cristobal the first week in September. 
The rest of the order is scheduled to be 
delivered at the rate of one a week. 

The locomotives are being brought 
from New York as deck loads and are 
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shipped in 3 parts, the main body of the 
engine and two sets of trucks. They will 
be towed to the Balboa shops for neces- 
sary adjustments. 

The contract to supply the new equip- 
ment was awarded last November at a 
unit cost of $87,750, or a total of $438,750. 
The Panama Railroad Co. also awarded 
a contract at the same time for five new 
steam locomotives at a total cost of 
$221,600. These have all been delivered 
and are now in service. 

The Diesel electric locomotives are of 
the multiple-engine type and are so con- 
structed that the engine may be used 
independently or together. Two of the 
engines will be placed in yard service on 
the Atlantic side, two in similar service 
on the Pacific side, and the other in main 
line service. (American Embassy, Pan- 
ama.) 

Thailand.—The Thai State Railways, 
Bangkok, are soliciting bids for the supply 
of 20 bogie all steel covered goods wag- 
ons. Tenders must be submitted to the 
Stores Superintendent’s Office, Bangkok, 
not later than 2 p. m., January 31, 1941. 
Specifications and drawings may be ob- 
tained from the Motive Products Divi- 
sion. (Exhibit No. MP-1.) 


Refrigeration Equipment 


British East Africa—This territory 
offers only a small market for electric 
refrigerators despite its tropical climate. 
Demand is restricted almost exclusively 
to European residents and a few well-to- 
do Indians and Goans. Kenya Colony 
offers the best market, followed in order 
of their importance by Uganda, Tangan- 
yika, and Zanzibar. 

The United States has accounted for 
at least 95 percent of imports during the 
past 10 years. A few German units are 
reported to have been brought into Tan- 
ganyika by German settlers. (American 
Consulate, Nairobi, Kenya Colony.) 


Rubber and Products 


Argentina.—Ten years ago Argentina 
ranked among the leading world markets 
for imported rubber manufactures, but 
with the growth of local tire and other 
rubber manufacturing plants, and ex- 
change restrictions reducing imports, 
imports of crude rubber at 35,412,041 
pesos accounted in 1939 for 80 percent 
of the total value of imports of rubber 
and its products, 44,320,708 pesos. Crude 
rubber imports in 1939 amounted to 
9,705 metric tons against 7,776 in 1938. 

Imports of rubber tires and tubes de- 
clined to 2,722,843 pesos in 1939 from 
3,134,996 in 1938, receipts of mechanical 
rubber goods declined to 1,159,035 from 
1,620,175 pesos, and rubberized piece 
goods to 862,568 from 1,239,732 pesos. 
The domestic manufacturing industry 
has progressed most in these lines. 

There is still a growing demand for 
rubber thread, imports increasing to 
743,464 pesos in 1939 from 651,755 pesos 
in 1938, and rubber footwear to 663,291 
pesos from 586,732 pesos in 1938. Me- 
chanical rubber goods and druggists’ 
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sundries imports in 1939 at 502,443 pesos 
were almost the same as during the pre- 
ceding year. All other rubber goods 
imports in 1939 valued at 2,255,023 pesos, 
a value increase of 25 percent over the 
1938 total, increases being shown in re- 
ceipts of golf and tennis balls, erasers, 
and hard rubber products. Imports of 
rubber toys and balloons. declined 
sharply. (Comercio Exterior, Argentina, 
1939.) 

Brazil.—Exports of rubber of all grades 
from Para and Manaos during August 
1940 aggregated 975 metric tons—464 to 
the United States, 472 to Southern Bra- 
zil, and 39 to Europe. Stocks in Para 
at end of August were reported at 1,200 
metric tons, and in Manaos at end of 
July 845 metric tons. (American Con- 
sulate, Para.) 

Bulgaria—aAll available stocks and 
future imports of automobile tires and 
inner tubes were placed under control of 
the Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and 
Labor of Bulgaria, effective July 25, 1940. 
Sales of such tires and tubes may be 
made only with the permission of the 
Supply and Price Section of the Minis- 
try. (American Consulate, Sofia.) 

Canada.—Rubber manufacturing 
plants throughout Canada were operat- 
ing on heavy schedules during July and 
August, tire manufacturers and produc- 
ers of belting, hose, packing, and other 
mechanicals being on a 24-hour basis, 
while rubber-shoe plants were working 
on normal day schedules. (American 
Consulate, Hamilton.) 

Colombia.—Imports of rubber goods in 
1939 were 22 percent heavier than in 
either 1937 or 1938 and 50 percent above 
the 1936 total, reflecting some buying for 
inventory after the war in Europe began. 
The total value of 1939 imports was 
4,027,535 pesos. 

Tires and tubes accounted for 68 per- 
cent of the total value, mechanical rub- 
ber goods nearly 10 percent, and rubber- 
ized clothing and piece goods slightly 
over 10 percent. The remainder con- 
sisted of druggists’ rubber sundries and 
specialties, semifinished goods, and a 
small amount of rubber-soled shoes. 

While rubber goods are mainly im- 
ported, footwear and heels are manu- 
factured locally. There is some demand 
for camelback and rubber cement from 
local tire retreaders. 

Colombia exported 91,216 kilograms of 
balata and 177,799 of crude _ rubber, 
mainly to the United States, during 1939, 
Government officials are interested in 
developing possibilities for rubber culti- 
vation in Colombia. 

Indochina.—Regulations issued by the 
Government of Indochina August 10, 
1940, call for payment in United States 
dollars for rubber exported to Singapore, 
as well as to Japan or China. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Saigon.) 

Mezxico.—Tire manufacturers’ stocks 
are normal, but dealers appear reluctant 
to purchase at present, owing to political 
uncertainties. A small seasonal decline 
is expected in tire sales within the next 
month or two. Tire manufacturers are 
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of the opinion that sales for the last half 
of 1940 will fall off slightly in comparison 
with those for the first 6 months of 1940, 
but tire importers anticipate that tire 
sales for 1940 will be approximately the 
same as those for 1939. Mexican im- 
ports of pneumatic casings for automo- 
biles in 1939 amounted to 261,938 kilo- 
grams, of which 87 percent came from 
the United States. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Mexico.) 

New Zealand.—Imports of pneumatic 
tires into New Zealand in the first 6 
months of 1940 amounted to 179,060 
units—56,402 United Kingdom, 21,436 
Canada, 771 United States, 416 Australia, 
and 35 France. Imports of inner tubes 
in the same period were 40,375 units— 
35,072 United Kingdom, 4,868 Canada, 
267 United States, and 168 Australia. 
(American Consulate General, Welling- 
ton.) 

Sarawak.—Official trade _ statistics 
show exports of rubber from Sarawak in 
1939 at 403,725 piculs (picul equals 133 
pounds) valued at $15,384,928 Straits 
currency against 302,192 piculs valued at 
$7,968,931 in 1938. Rubber accounted 
for 44.7 percent of the total export trade 
in 1939, and 30.5 percent in 1938. Ex- 
port duties paid on rubber yielded $200,- 
710 in 1939, more than double the 1938 
yield of $92,344. The 1939 rubber ex- 
ports from Kuching accounted for 45 
percent of the total, Sibu 31 percent, 
Binatang 8 percent, Sarikee 5 percent, 
and the remainder from various small 
ports. Nearly all the shipments went to 
Singapore. 

While exports of crude jelutong from 
Sarawak have declined steadily, shipment 
of the refined continue important. Ex- 
port duties on jelutong amounted in 
value to $18,772 Straits in 1939, a sharp 
decline from $51,963 in 1938. In 1939, 
refined jelutong exports from Kuching 
accounted for 70 percent of the total, 
Miri 17 percent, and Bintulee 12 percent. 
The declared value per pound of refined 
jelutong exported in 1939 was 15.2 cents 
United States currency. 





Sarawak Jelutong—Exports 1930-39 


{In piculs. The picul=133 pounds] 


Year | Refined) Raw Year | Refined| Raw 











1930....| 36,871 | 28,350 || 1935 22,741 | 4,346 
1931_...| 20,390 | 32,542 || 1936....| 22,294 3, 591 
1932....| 23,968 | 28,990 || 1937 | 21,822 971 
1933....| 37,466 | 23,568 || 1938__- 27, 161 6, 485 
1934....| 27,570 9, 586 || 1939....| 19,073 1, 681 
| 
(American Consulate General, Singapore.) 


Turkey.—Tires from European coun- 
tries have been interrupted by the war; 
representatives of American tire com- 
panies, however, hope to receive supplies 
through the port of Basra, Iraq, thence 
by rail via Baghdad and Mosul. Use of 
this route, it is stated, will add 3 to 5 
Turkish pounds to the cost of each pas- 
senger-car tire and twice that amount to 
the cost of truck tires. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Istanbul.) 
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Soaps and Toiletries 


Canada.—The United States continued 
to be the leading supplier of perfumery, 
cosmetics and toilet preparations to Can- 
ada in 1939. Of total imports of toilet 
preparations valued at $534,000 during 
the year, the United States was credited 
with $311,000 and the United Kingdom 
$143,000. Corresponding imports in 1938 
were, total $440,000—United States 
$233,000 and the United Kingdom, 
$141,000. 

In general, toilet preparations are 
packaged and sold in Canada in the same 
manner as in the United States. In 
catering to the large number of French- 
speaking persons in the Province of Que- 
bec, labels, directions, and other printed 
matter should be both the English 
and French, (American Commercial At- 
taché, Ottawa.) 

Panama.—The United States contin- 
ued to be the leading supplier of denti- 
frices to the Republic of Panama last 
year during which imports were recorded 
at 40,423 kilograms, valued at $52,610, 
an increase of 23 percent in volume and 
14 percent in value compared with 1938. 
Of the 1939 totals, 31,434 kilograms con- 
sisted of paste and 1,532 kilograms rep- 
resented powdered dentifrice. The 
United States accounted for 29,760 kilo- 
grams, valued at $43,266 of the tooth 
paste and 1,320 kilograms, valued at 
1.231 of the tooth powder imported. 
(Office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Panama.) 


Textiles 


Jamaica.—Imports of cotton and 
rayon piece goods into Jamaica during 
the first half of 1940 were considerably 
smaller than in the corresponding 9 
months of 1939. The quantity of cotton 
piece goods imported dropped from 
14,659,000 yards in January-June 1939 to 
9,559,000 in the first 6 months of 1940 
(values were £213,575 and £188,901, re- 
spectively), and the amount of rayon 
piece goods imported decreased from 
2,270,000 yards to 1,327,000 (valued at 
£57,113 and £46,434, respectively). De- 
tails by countries for the 1940 half year 
are not yet available, but in the calendar 
year 1939, of a total of 26,784,000 yards 
of cotton piece goods (valued at £401,947) 
imported into the island, the United 
Kingdom supplied 14,959,000 yards, the 
United States 10,911,000, India 51,000, 
and all other countries 863,000. Of 
4,927,000 yards of rayon piece goods 
(£132,334) imported in 1939, the United 
Kingdom shipped 1,736,000, the United 
States 639,000, Japan 561,000, and other 
countries 1,990,000. 

In addition to cotton and rayon piece 
goods, Jamaica imports smaller quanti- 
ties of wool and silk piece goods. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1940, wool piece 
goods were imported to the amount of 
126,000 yards valued at £22,000, against 
281,000 yards, £27,500, in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. Only 4,000 yards of 
broad silks valued at £363 were imported 
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into the island, less than one-third the 
13,000 yards (£671) received in the 1939 
half-year. Other wool manufactures 
valued at £1,882 and other silk manufac- 
tures to the value of £16,260 were im- 
ported in the 1940 half-year, compared 
with £1,064 and £19,898 in January-June 
1939. ‘(American Consulate, Kingston.) 


Cotton and Products 


Peru.—Cotton consumption increased 
during the current year but exports have 
declined, statistics reveal. Cotton con- 
sumption in Peru for the 12 months 
ended July 31, 1940, is estimated at about 
30,000 bales of 500 pounds each, a gain 
of about 10 percent over consumption 
in the preceding cotton year. The in- 
creased activity is ascribed to restric- 
tions on imports of cotton goods and cur- 
tailment of shipments from Europe. 
Local cotton mills are said to be operat- 
ing on better than full-time basis, with 
production, sales, and profits larger than 
in 1939. 

About half of the Peruvian cotton crop 
for 1940 (estimated at about 83,000 
metric tons) had been sold for ex- 
port by the end of August. Exports of 
raw cotton from Peru during the first 7 
months of 1940 aggregated 30,130 metric 
tons (of 2,204.6 pounds each), as against 
37,146 for January-July 1939. The de- 
cline was attributable chiefly to the dis- 
appearance of Germany as an export 
outlet for Peru’s cotton crop during the 
current year, whereas in the first 7 
months of 1939 exports of cotton to 
Germany amounted to 9,908 tons. Ex- 
ports to the Netherlands, France, and 
Belgium also showed heavy decline. The 
United States took 673 tons of Peruvian 
cotton in the 7 months of 1940, as com- 
pared with only 27 in 1939, and exports 
to South American countries also in- 
creased. During the first 7 months of 
1940, Peru exported 410 tons of cotton to 
Colombia, 188 tons to Argentina, and 144 
to Venezuela; no exports to these 3 
countries were recorded in the like 
period of 1939. ‘American Commercial 
Attaché, Lima.) 

Portuguese East Africa.—Cotton pro- 
duction for 1940, according to prelimi- 
nary trade estimates, will approximate 
10,000 metric tons (of 2,204.6 pounds 
each). Exports of cotton from Portu- 
guese East Africa during the calendar 
year 1939 totaled 6,548 metric tons. 
(American Consulate, Lourenco 
Marques.) 

Turkey.—The 1940 cotton crop is esti- 
mated by the local trade as 20 to 25 per- 
cent larger than the 1939 crop, which 
was placed at about 175,000 “equivalent” 
bales of 478 pounds each. The quality of 
the 1940 cotton crop is reported to be su- 
perior to that of 1939. Cotton produc- 
tion this year in the 2 largest cotton- 
growing regions—Izmir and Adana—is 
reported as very good. 

Exports of raw cotton from Turkey 
during the first half of 1940 amounted to 
4,322 metric tons valued at 3,808,525 
Turkish pounds, against 7,164 metric tons 
with a value of 3,266,075 Turkish pounds 
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in the corresponding months of 1939. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Istan- 
bul.) 

United Kingdom.—Export trade in 
cotton yarns and piece goods remained 
difficult in September. The cotton yarn 
and cloth market generally was slow. 
The British Overseas Cottons, Ltd., 
which was recently organized under offi- 
cial auspices to promote exports of cot- 
ton textiles, is reported to have done 
some business with the British Domin- 
ions, but private concerns were reported 
to be making little progress. Current 
monthly exports are estimated at not 
more than 5,500,000 pounds of cotton 
yarn and 80,000,000 square yards of cot- 
ton cloth, against a monthly average of 
10,740,000 pounds of yarn and almost 
120,000,000 square yards of cloth for the 
8 months, January-August 1939. The 
British Government is reported to be the 
only domestic customer providing sub- 
stantial new business for the Manchester 
cotton industry. (American Consulate, 
Liverpool.) 


Silk and Products 


Bulgaria.—Production of cocoons 
(fresh) in 1940 approximated 2,200,000 
kilograms (about 4,850,000 pounds), was 
about the same as in 1939 but somewhat 
higher than the 1938 production of 2,- 
080,000 kilograms (4,586,000 pounds). 
The 1940 output is expected to yield 
about 730,000 kilograms of dried cocoons 
as against 710,000 in 1939 and 665,000 
in 1938. Special legislation enacted in 
Bulgaria regulated the distribution of 
1939 dried cocoons as follows: 439,000 
kilograms for the local silk-reeling in- 
dustry, with the remaining 271,000 to be 
exported. Exports to the end of June 
1940 were placed at 26,000 kilograms, 
leaving an estimated 240,000 kilograms 
to be exported during the remainder of 
the current year. Germany, Italy, 
France, and Switzerland have been the 
principal markets. (American Consu- 
late, Sofia.) 

France.—The French silk industry has 
been suffering recently from the loss of 
many former export markets. In the 
past few months exports have been prin- 
cipally to the United States and to North 
African countries. Domestic production 
of raw silk is small, accounting for less 
than 3 percent of the normal annual re- 
quirements of the French silk industry, 
which is centered principally at Lyon. 
Production of raw silk in 1940 is expected 
to amount to about 130.000 pounds, as 
against 110,000 in 1939. (American Con- 
sulate, Lyon.) 

Italy.—Production of cocoons (fresh) 
in Italy during 1940 approximated 34,- 
000,000 kilograms as against 28,400,000 
in 1939. The cocoon crop this year is re- 
ported to be of good quality, not less than 
90 percent of it being of the required 
grade (that is, 10 kilograms of cocoons 
should yield 1 kilogram of raw silk). 

Trade in raw silk in Italy was sea- 
sonally inactive during Jjly, there being 
little demand for the carry-over of old 
crop silk and the new crop of cocoons had 
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not yet been reeled. Exports of raw silk 
appear to have been negligible during 
July. The United States was an im- 
portant export outlet for Italian raw silk. 
During the first 6 months of 1940 raw silk 
declared for export to the United States 
from the Milan consular district 
amounted to 404,809 pounds valued at 
$953,617, U.S. currency. (American Con- 
sulate, Milan.) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


Colombia.—Industrial requirements of 
rayon yarn in Colombia are mostly im- 
ported, there being only one rayon plant 
in the country, which in August was re- 
ported to be producing about 32,000 
pounds per month, whereas domestic con- 
sumption is estimated to range from 110,- 
000 to 150,000 pounds a month. Colom- 
bian official import statistics do not show 
rayon yarn separately, the figures being 
combined with those for silk yarn. Im- 
ports under the heading “yarns of rayon 
and silk” in 1939 totaled 934.762 kilo- 
grams (net) valued at 1,671,244 Co- 
lombian pesos, compared with 713,279 
valued at 1,431,542 pesos in 1938. 

Imports of rayon and silk yarn are esti- 
mated by the local trade to consist of 
about 90 to 95 percent of rayon yarns, 
with silk yarns accounting for the re- 
mainder. It is also estimated that 90 
percent of the rayon yarn imported is 
consumed in weaving establishments. 

Rayon yarn imported into Colombia 
is said to consist mainly of 100-, 120-, 
and 150-denier yarns. About 90 percent 
of the rayon yarn consumed is reported 
to be viscose type and the other 10 per- 
cent acetate yarn. 

The principal sources of the 1939 im- 
ports of rayon and silk yarn were France, 
which supplied more than half of the 
total quantity imported, or 485,798 kilo- 
grams; Italy, 211,363; Netherlands, 161,- 
088; United States, 48,283; Belgium, 10,- 
969; Switzerland, 8,047; and the United 
Kingdom, 5,967 kilograms. 

Colombia in 1939 imported 403,434 
yards of rayon and silk fabrics (exclud- 
ing velvets) valued at 313,679 pesos, of 
which the United States supplied 186,- 
715 yards (141,372 pesos); Germany, 
70,389 (71,809) ; Italy, 47,751 (24,645) ; and 
France, 33,520 (28,562 pesos). (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Bogota.) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


Peru.—Rayon weaving has developed 
rapidly in Peru and at present consti- 
tutes one of the leading branches of the 
Peruvian textile industry. The country 
now has 8 rayon weaving mills equipped 
with an estimated combined total of 
about 530 looms. These mills have a 
capacity to produce about 4,000,000 
meters of all types of rayon fabrics per 
year but the output currently is esti- 
mated to be running somewhat below 
capacity, or at the rate of about 3,000,000 
to 3,500,000 meters annually, which fig- 
ure is said to be somewhat in excess of 
the nation’s requirements. 

Rayon yarn is not produced in Peru 
and requirements of the domestic rayon 
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consuming mills are supplied by imports, 
which until recently came mostly from 
Europe. Since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Europe, conditions have been 
favorable for United States participation 
in this trade. Imports of “rayon yarn 
in cones or large skeins for the manufac- 
ture of hosiery and textiles in general” 
in 1939 totaled 491,865 legal kilograms 
valued at 2,301,545 soles, as against 
438,643 valued at 2,148,829 soles in 1938, 
according to official returns. 

The principal sources of the rayon 
yarn imports in 1939 were Italy (106,171 
legal kilograms), Netherlands (105,978), 
France (102,859), Germany (64,106), 
Switzerland (58,466), and Belgium 
(41,836). The United States supplied 
only 4,585 legal kilograms of rayon yarn 
to Peru in 1939 and 96 in the preceding 
year. 

The notable expansion of the domestic 
rayon weaving industry has been directly 
responsible for a gradual recession in im- 
ports of rayon fabrics, which in 1939 fell 
to 12,181 legal kilograms valued at 
321,199 soles, from 21,147 valued at 
446,376 soles in 1938. In both years Ger- 
many was the leading supplier; the 
United States share in 1939 was 1,184 
legal kilograms valued at 45,116 soles, 
a sharp increase over the 215 kilograms, 
7,935 soles, imported from the United 
States in 1938. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Lima.) 


Textile Equipment 


Textile, sewing, and shoe machinery 
valued at $1,780,163 was exported from 
the United States in August, reflecting 
an 18 percent increase over shipments in 
July. Exports of carding and other pre- 
paring, spinning, and twisting machinery 
and parts advanced to $338,396 from 
$217,204; looms and parts to $336,506 
from $169,840, and sewing machines to 
$596,907 from $533,718. A decline was 
recorded for hosiery knitting and other 
knitting machinery, with August ship- 
ments valued at $119,531 against $196,263 
in July, while shipments of shoe machin- 
ery, valued at $42,083, showed almost no 
change. 


Tobacco and Products 


Belgium.—No tobacco manufacturer is 
allowed to produce monthly a larger 
quantity of tobacco products than his 
monthly average for 1939, according to a 
Belgian decree of July 2. The decree 
also provides that manufacturers must 
declare at once to a Central Tobacco 
Office all quantities of tobacco products 
manufactured in 1939 and stocks held as 
of June 30, 1940. From July 5, 1940, 
quantities produced must be declared each 
fortnight. Leaf tobacco may be sold only 
with the permission of the Central Office. 
All contracts concluded after May 1, 1939, 
covering leaf tobacco of foreign origin, 
also must be declared. By a decree of 
August 10, 1940, tobacco growers are not 
allowed to sell any part of their 1940 crop 
without special permission. (American 
Consulate, Brussels.) 
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British Honduras.—Leaf tobacco im- 
ports into British Honduras recorded 
notable gains during the first 6 months of 
1940, compared with the corresponding 
months of 1939 but receipts of cigarettes 
declined sharply during the period. Ac- 
cording to the “British Honduras Trade 
and Information Report,” during the first 
half of 1940 leaf tobacco imports reached 
52,604 pounds, valued at $12,441, an im- 
provement of more than 50 percent in 
both volume and value over 33,944 
pounds, valued at $8,092, in the first half 
of 1939. Cigarette arrivals amounted to 
4,502 pounds, valued at $4,574, in the 1940 
period, a loss of 36 percent in volume and 
45 percent in value compared with 7,021 
pounds, valued at $8,326, in the first half 
of 1939. (American Consulate, Belize.) 

China.—Late information indicates 
that the new Shantung Flue-Cured 
tobacco crop will be substantially smaller 
than expected, owing to unfavorable 
weather, disease infection, and to insuf- 
ficient use of fertilizers. Trade esti- 
mate ranges from 45,000,000 to 60,000,000 
pounds. Japanese estimates as carried 
by press were 60,000,000 pounds, which 
are expected to be distributed as follows: 
Japanese concerns, 32,000,000 pounds; 
British and American interests, 21,- 
990,000; and Chinese and other interests, 
6,010,000. This method of distribution 
is apparently a private estimate, since no 
official announcement has yet been made 
and it seems doubtful that foreign inter- 
ests will be allowed to purchase such 
quantities from the reduced crop. The 
reporting office tentatively estimates the 
Shantung crop at 65,000,000 pounds in 
the belief that trade sources are too pes- 
simistic. Information concerning the 
other 2 districts in China is too meager 
to warrant any change in the estimate 
of Honan at 30,000,000, and Anhwei from 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds. On the 
basis of this new estimate of 112,500,000 
pounds, or 105,200,000 redried, the sup- 
ply of native leaf will be slightly less 
than for the season just closed, and the 
end-of-season carry-over will show a re- 
duction instead of an increase, as for- 
merly estimated. It is doubtful if this 
situation will result in an increase in 
imports, due to the exchange situation 
and trade restrictions. In view of the 
small crop, it is now believed prices of 
new-season tobacco will not be much, if 
any, less than for last-season crop. 
Harvest is expected earlier than usual 
this year. Substantial quantities of old 
domestic crop still remain in Shantung, 
as none has been shipped to Japan or 
Manchuria and only some _ 5,000,000 
pounds to Shanghai according to reports. 
Cigarette factories in Tsingtao and 
Tientsin were reported very active dur- 
ing recent weeks. At Shanghai, Jap- 
anese factories are operating full time, 
but the activity of Chinese factories is 
low. (American Consulate General, 
Shanghai.) 


Dominican Republic.—Conditions re- 
main unchanged in the tobacco areas 
of the Dominican Republic since har- 
vesting has been virtually completed. 
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Since shipments have been impossible, 
the crop has been stored pending the re- 
opening of European markets. From the 
1940 tobacco crop, it has been estimated 
that there will be approximately 5,000 
metric tons warehoused. (American 
Consulate, Ciudad Trujillo.) 

Germany.—aAlthough estimates as to 
value and volume of stocks of Java and 
Sumatra tobacco seized in the Nether- 
lands by the German authorities were 
completed during July, negotiations have 
continued for some time, according to 
the Bremer Nachrichten of August 18, 
1940. Agreement has been reached and 
the distribution of available Dutch Co- 
lonial tobacco to individual German deal- 
ers was expected by the end of August. 
According to the directions of the To- 
bacco Control Board German importers 
were to receive a quantity valued at 
approximately 7,200,000 fllorins in addi- 
tion to which Netherland firms were to 
supply the German trade direct with a 
volume, the value of which is estimated 
at about 2,000,000 reichmarks. It is 
stated that the trade and industry were 
to be furnished the individual quotas by 
the Tobacco Control Board at the earliest 
opportunity. The quality of Sumatra 
tobacco to be imported into Germany is 
said to be above the average of a normal 
crop with good average burning quality, 
taste, and color. 

Greece.—In keeping with the Greek 
Government’s program calling for a 20 
percent acreage reduction in the 1940 
tobacco crop, the planted area is re- 
ported at 176,000 acres, compared with 
215,000 in 1939, when production, accord- 
ing to official estimates, was 56,775 
metric tons. After a poor start, due to 
cold wet spring weather, this year’s crop 
has progressed rapidly. While the 1940 
yield is expected to be substantially below 
that of the preceding year, in view of 
the reduced acreage (Greek merchants 
are hazarding an estimate for 1940 of 
45,000 to 48,000 metric tons), the present 
outlook is favorable both as to per-acre 
yield and quality. Among the major 
producing districts, the crop situation in 
Xanthi is reported below normal. 
(American Legation, Athens.) 

Paraguay.—Owing to the loss of the 
pre-war tobacco markets—the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Germany—and the 
lack of interest in this tobacco in neigh- 
boring countries, prices have dropped 
considerably. Nearby countries either 
produce their own tobacco or use only 
small quantities of the Paraguayan leaf, 
thus making it necessary to plant a dif- 
ferent type of tobacco in Paraguay or 
maintain comparatively large stocks un- 
til former outlets are once more avail- 


able. Exporters are buying almost none 
of the new crop. ‘(American Consulate, 
Asuncion.) 


Philippine Islands.—The tobacco ex- 
port trade of the Philippines in August 
1940 registered a sharp decline compared 
with August 1939. Shipments of leaf, 
scrap, and filler dropped 80 percent, the 
total being the lowest reported for any 
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month in recent years. There were no 
shipments to Europe during the month, 
the small amount exported going princi- 
pally to the United States and China. 
Cigar exports to the United States de- 
creased very heavily to 12,667,000 units, 
during August. Cigar exports to other 
countries, amounting to 279,000 units, 
also noted a sharp decline compared with 
earlier months of this year, but were 
slightly above those of August 1939. A 
substantial part of the 1940 tobacco crop 
in Cagayan and Isabela districts was pur- 
chased during August at prices from 50 
to 100 percent higher than in 1939. To- 
tal leaf exports during the first 8 months 
of 1940 reached only 101,000 kilograms, a 
49 percent decline from shipments in the 
corresponding period of 1939. Of this to- 
tal, 87,000 kilograms went to the United 
States, 13,000 to China, and 1,000 to other 
countries. An all-time high in cigar 
shipments to the United States was re- 
corded during the first eight months of 
the current year, and exports to cther 
countries exceeded any corresponding pe- 
riod since 1937. (American Consulate, 
Manila.) 

Spain.—A plan for control of soils and 
cultivation of tobacco throughout Spain 
during the 1941-42 season has been ap- 
proved and outlined in the Ministry’s 
Order of August 9, 1940. As in the past, 
all growers must obtain permission from 
the Government to produce tobacco, re- 
port the area of land involved, and the 
number and types of plants to be set 
out. Growing areas have been estab- 
lished in seven sections of the country 
and three types are to be produced. 
Type A—Dark tobacco either air- or 
fire-cured, similar to the type known as 
air-cured Kentucky; type B—Bright to- 
baccos air-cured of a Burley type that 
are delivered to the Government ware- 
houses with their coloration unchanged, 
and; type C—Cigar tobaccos grown from 
Havana, Sumatra, and similar seeds. In 
addition to these three, there is also es- 
tablished an experimental type which 
is to embrace yellow tobaccos (Virginia 
type) cured by artificial means. All 
growers who have produced tobacco dur- 
ing the past three seasons must renew 
their authority before October 31, 1940, 
for the 1941-42 season. Seeds will be 
supplied free by the Direction of Tobacco 
Service. The utilization of home-grown 
seed without special permission is pro- 
hibited. The total maximum area in 
the country which is to be devoted to 
tobacco cultivation is set at 15,000 hec- 
tares, of which 12,000 are to be devoted 
to type A; 2,500 to type B, and 500 to 
type C. No more than 40 hectares will 
be devoted to the growing of the experi- 
mental yellow tobacco. (American Em- 
bassy, Madrid.) 





Russian Gold 


A consignment of Russian gold valued 
at $11,175,000 was received at San Fran- 
cisco on September 13. This was the first 
direct shipment from the U. S. S. R. to 
the United States since February 10. 
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Announcements Under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 











Trade Agreements Signed 

Country Date signed |Date effective 
See ee fee ene Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
| RE: Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
ad cisiiakd 80k wae ablacdiastl Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
EES ee May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
STEERS Seah. Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below). ......._.- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

ene Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland..........._. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
ETE Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
CN ind cnten dd osc Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala____......___. Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

I a sos we acninivar nee das May 6, 1936 Do. 
eles, cee SS Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
OS May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador._........... Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
. ) SSeS Nov. 28,1986 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ?__._....| Mar. 7,19388 | Apr. 16, 1938 
eee talc Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire... ....._........| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ES Fee eho Do. 
ss A ea Apr. 1,1939 | May 5,1939 
....—s«s/./ | ea Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) .....---| Dee. 18,1989 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary } 

agreement)............. Dec. 30, 1939 | Jan. 1,1940 








! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement wa3 suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in COMMERCE REPORTS promptly 
after signing. Complete files of the official analysis of 
each of the agreements, as well as the COMMERCE RE- 
PORTS summaries published by this Department, are 
available for examination at all district offices of the 
Bureau. Copies of such analyses or summaries for any 
particular agreement will be furnished as long as the 
supply lasts. 
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ment countries for which 
import statistics are available covering at least 1 full 
since the effective date of the agreement, compilations 
have been made showing, for the items on which con- 
cessions were obtained and also for other im items of 
importance from the standpoint of United States trade, 
total imports, imports from the United States, and im- 
ports from the principal competing foreign country or 
countries, during a period of years. These compilations 
are now available for Cuba, Belgium, Sweden, Brazil, 
Canada, the Netherlands, France, Finland, Switzerland, 
Haiti, and Colombia. They may be examined at all dis- 
trict offices of the Bureau, and copies for my! particular 
country or countries be furnished as long as the 
supply lasts. 

Reprints of an article on Results Under the Reci 
Trade Agreements Program During 1939, whic ap 
peared in COMMERCE REPORTS of Feb. 17, 1940, are avail- 
able upon request to the Trade Agreements Unit or 
any of the District offices. 

The Tariff Commission issues as soon as practicable 
after the conclusion of a trade agreement a report consist- 
ing of digests of trade data relating to items upon which 
the United States has ted concessions and other 
information relating to the provisions in the particular 
agreement. 


A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the Uni 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
a co by schedules and phs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent ot Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 cants 
per copy. 


In the case of the trade- 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Latest date 





. Date for oral 
Date ofissu- | for submit- 
Country | ance of notice | ting written | P* — 
statements 
Belgium '!.| Aug. 16, 1939 | Sept. 27,1939 | Oct. 9, 1939 
Chile. .... Oct. 2,1989 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 














1 Negotiations inactive. When negotiations are re- 
sumed, public announcement will be made and renewed 
opportunity to present views will be afforded prior to 
the conclusion of an agreement. 

[Detailed information and copies of the lists of products 
to which the United States announced it would give con- 
ideration for concessions, at the time of giving formal 
notice of intention to negotiate with each of the above 
countries, are available upon request to Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or any of its district offices, 
as well as from the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion or the Department of State.] 





Industrial Chemical Production 
in the Belgian Congo 


The chemical industry of the Belgian 
Congo is closely allied to the production 
of minerals, chiefly copper, gold, dia- 
monds, tin, and radium, which are the 
basis of the wealth of the Colony and 
account for 64 percent of its exports. 
Production of chemicals is confined 
largely to one company, the Societe Gen- 
eral Industrielle et Chimique du Ka- 
tango, a subsidiary of the Union Miniere 
du Haut Katanga. Its principal products 
are those used in the copper-, gold-, and 
tin-refining industries. There are also 
producers of oxygen, acetylene, lime, fer- 
tilizers, and miscellaneous products for 
use in local brick and cement works, ship- 
yards, soap factories, and agricultural 
enterprises. The only materials pro- 
duced for export are essential oils and 
insecticides, such as geranium, perfume, 
pyrethrum, and certain forest products, 
such as copal. 

Production of chemicals for the year 
1939 was about 13 percent less than for 
the previous year, the chief declines being 
in lime (output of which was 13,237 
metric tons) and sulfuric acid (12,400 


metric tons). Compressed oxygen, on 
the other hand, increased from 64,366 to 
123,965 cuLic meters, a gain of nearly 
100 percent (American Consulate, Leo- 
poldville) . 





Exports of Raw Silk From China 


Recorded exports of raw silk from 
China during the first 4 months of 1940 
amounted to 1,490,896 kilograms, against 
1,598,850 in the corresponding period of 
1939. Notwithstanding the decrease in 
total shipments, exports to the United 
States increased from 378,489 kilograms 
in the 4 months of 1939 to 490,056 in 
January—April 1940. ‘(American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Shanghai.) 





Shipping Through Ports of 
French Oceania 


During 1939, 84 vessels entered, and 82 
cleared on foreign voyages, from the 
ports of French Oceania, as compared 
with 89 entered and 90 cleared during 
1938, according to the American Con- 
sulate at Tahiti, Society Islands. 
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Announcements Under Opera- 
tion of United States 
Export Control 
General Notice 


For check list of products and other 
aspects of the control dealt with in proc- 
lamations, regulations, and decisions is- 
sued since the original Presidential an- 
nouncements of July 2, and for means 
of obtaining details of past and future 
developments in this field see article ““Ad- 
ministration of United States Export 
Control,” appearing in this issue. 


No. 15. Exports from Foreign Trade 
Zones 


“Articles or materials now in, or which 
may hereafter be brought into, foreign 
trade zones, as defined in the act ap- 
proved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 998) shall 
be subject to the general requirements 
for license to export as are articles and 
materials located elsewhere. 

“This applies only to those articles 
and materials designated in the procla- 
mations of July 2 and 26, 1940, and 
September 12, 1940.” (Ruling by Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control, September 
24, 1940.) 


No. 16.—Iron and Steel Scrap 


“The President has approved the early 
establishment of additional controls of 
the exportation of iron and steel scrap 
with a view to conserving the available 
supply to meet the rapidly expanding 
requirements of the defense program in 
this country. 

Effective October 15, 1940, all out- 
standing balances of licenses which have 
been granted pursuant to the existing 
regulations of July 26, 1940, for the ex- 
portation of No. 1 heavy melting steel 
scrap will be revoked. On October 16, 
1940, the exportation of all grades of 
iron and steel scrap will be placed under 
the licensing system. 

“Under the new regulations which will 
be made effective on October 16, 1940, 
licenses will be issued to permit ship- 
ments to the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere and Great Britain only.” 
(Press Statement by White House, re- 
leased September 26, 1940.) 





Flashlights 
The demand for flashlight batteries in 
England as a result of the blackouts is 
reflected in shipments from the United 
States amounting to more than $2,000,000 
during the first year of the war. 





Baked Beans 


Beans are still a staple of army diet. 
Exports of American baked beans and 
pork and beans to the United Kingdon. 
increased from $99,000 during the 11 
months ended July 1939 to $1,322,000 in 
the 11 months ended July 1940. 
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Nicaragua’s Imports of Alkalis 


Industries of Nicaragua have not been 
developed extensively. The principal 
chemical-consuming plants are soap fac- 
tories, which depend largely on oversea 
sources for chemicals. There are six 
principal soap plants and a number of 
small producers. The total volume of 
imports of sodium hydroxide and sodium 
carbonate is estimated at under 500 tons 
annually, supplied chiefly by the United 
States and the United Kingdom. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Managua.) 





Use of Electric Refrigerators in 
Cuba 


There are no accurate data on the 
number of refrigerators in use in Cuba. 
Various estimates have been made, rang- 
ing from a total for both domestic and 
commercial refrigerators of from 19,000 
to 30,000 units. Inasmuch as manufac- 
turers in the United States have supplied 
all the refrigerators shipped to Cuba, it 
is calculated from official United States 
export data, comments of firms in the 
trade, and other sources, that there are 
at present in Cuba around 24,000 domes- 
tic units and 3,700 installations of com- 
mercial refrigerators. Most of the well- 
known brands of electric refrigerators in 
the United States are sold in the Cuban 
market. Unofficial compilations show 
that about 30 makes are imported in 
some quantity. Only about 12 to 15 
makes, however, are sold in any substan- 
tial volume. Private compilations show 
that last year 5,365 units valued at $493,- 
085 were imported, as compared with 
5,251 units ($469,085) during 1938. 
(American Consulate General, Habana.) 





Syrian Wood Production 


The 1940 wool clip in Syria is reported 
to have been excellent and is estimated 
at 37,000 bales of approximately 120 kilo- 
grams, or 264.55 pounds, each. Slaugh- 
terhouses are expected to provide an ad- 
ditional 8,000 bales of pulled wool during 
the current year. About 3,000 bales of 
wool (reported to have been on hand 
early in March) and 7,000 bales of the 
new clip were sold to the French authori- 
ties, leaving a stock on hand, as of May 
31, of about 30,000 bales. Wool exports 
from Syria, however, except to the 
French Empire, were prohibited through- 
out the June quarter. (American Con- 
sulate General, Beirut.) 





Artificial Teeth 


More than 20,000,000 artificial teeth 
were exported from the United States 
during the first 6 months of 1940. 


October 5, 1940 


Production of Plastic Container 
Tubes in Germany 


Intensive efforts have been put forth 
in Germany since the outbreak of the 
war for developing container tubes made 
of materials other than metals, owing 
to the shortage of the latter. 

The manufacture of collapsible con- 
tainer tubes made of plastic materials, 
according to available information, has 
now been placed upon a large-scale com- 
mercial production basis, following many 
months, and even years, of research work. 

A new concern, with headquarters in 
Berlin, has been formed for developing 
production of these tubes upon a large 
scale. It is reported that this concern 
will initiate its production with an output 
of around 1,000,000 tubes monthly, with 
prospects of volume being increased as 
the new enterprise becomes better estab- 
lished. 

The container tubes are in 2 pieces ang 
consist of multiple plastic layers with a 
cellophane base. They are provided with 
customary caps made of synthetic resin. 

Although the tubes were technically 
perfected some 2 years ago, large-scale 
production has been retarded by the need 
for developing suitable machinery for 
enabling their manufacture upon a 
mechanical basis. 





September Number of 
Comparative Law Series 


The September number of comparative 
law series, issued by the Division of Com- 
mercial Laws, contains the following re- 
views of laws affecting American foreign 
commerce: “The Law of Negotiable In- 
struments in Australia,” by Joseph O. 
Janousek, of the Division of Commercial 
Laws: “The C. I. F. Clause Interpreted by 
Argentine Courts,” by Henry P. Crawford, 
of the Division of Commercial Laws; and 
“The Trade-Marks Law of India.” 





Estonian Merchant Marine 
Increased in 1939 


The increase in the number and ton- 
nage of Estonian merchant vessels during 
1939 was larger than in any previous 
year. Twenty-nine steamers, totaling 
47,069 net registered tons, were pur- 
chased from abroad during that year, 
representing 30 percent of the total ton- 
nage of steamers at the end of 1938. At 
the close of 1939 steamers totaled 153, 
with a capacity of 195,745 gross regis- 
tered tons. The total number of other 
types of vessels at the end of 1939 is given 
at 199, with a capacity of 22,864 gross 
registered tons. ‘(American Consulate, 
Tallinn.) 
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New Books and Reports 


By F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a Service to business men and may be examined in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Inquiry and Reference Section, or 


the Department library. 


Please note—The Department has no Copies of private publications for distribution and cannot be respon- 


sible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


M@ GRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF THE TRADE OF 
Latin AMerica. U.S. Tariff Commission. 
1940. 49 pp., illus. Graphs were pre- 
pared on as many statistical series as was 
possible in a limited time. The omission 
of particular phases of the trade is with- 
out significance. Three major aspects of 
the trade shown by graphs: (1) Geo- 
graphic distribution of the import and 
export trade of the Latin American coun- 
tries, (2) principal commodities in the 
export trade of 10 of the Latin American 
republics, and (3) position of Latin Amer- 
ican shippers as factors in world exports 
of some 15 commodities which figure 
prominently in the export trade of Latin 
America. Available from U. S. Tariff 
Commission, Washington. 


@ Tue ForREIGN TRADE OF LATIN AMERICA. 
Part I].—COMMERCIAL POLICIES AND TRADE 
RELATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES. SECTION 1.—ARGENTINA (80 
pp.). SEcTION 3.—Brazi. (79 pp.). SEc- 
TION 4.—CHILE (66 pp.). SECTION 5.— 
CoLomBIA (52 pp.). SECTION 10.—VEN- 
EZUELA (67 pp.). U.S. Tariff Commission, 
1940. Reports on the trade of Latin 
America with special reference to trade 
with the United States under the general 
provisions of Section 332, Part II, Title 
III, Tariff Act of 1930. Part II, consisting 
of 20 sections, is a survey of the commer- 
cial policy and the foreign trade of each 
of the 20 Latin American republics, with 
special emphasis on the trend, composi- 
tion, and destination of exports, and the 
trend, composition, and source of imports. 
Each section also contains an analysis 
of the trade of the United States with the 
particular country. Available from U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 


@ Tue ForREIGN TRADE OF LATIN AMERICA. 
Part IJI.—SELEcCTED LATIN AMERICAN EX- 
PORT COMMODITIES. VOI. 1, 280 pp., vol. 
2,262 pp. U.S. Tariff Commission. 1940. 
Illus. Reports on the trade of Latin 
America with special reference to trade 
with the United States under the general 
provisions of Section 332, Part II, Title 
III, Tariff Act of 1930. Part III deals in- 
dividually with approximately 30 selected 
Latin American export commodities, for 
each of which there is a discussion of 
production, exports, trade barriers, com- 
petitive conditions, and effects of the 
European war. Available from U. 8. 
Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 


@ Wuy Britain Is at War. Harold Nicol- 
son. 1940. 160 pp., price 25 cents. An 


explanation and justification of the rea- 
sons why Britain opposes Hitler, as a 
natural consequence of the seizures of the 
Rhineland, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Poland. Describes the real reasons for 
the war, the aims of Britain, as the au- 
thor sees them, and suggests provisions 
of the peace to follow the war. Available 
from Penguin Books, Inc., 3 East Seven- 
teenth Street, New York. 


M ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SECOND MEETING 
OF THE FOREIGN MINISTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLICS. Department of State. 
1940. 8pp. Statement of the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, at the 
close of the meeting at Habana, July 30, 
1940. Available from Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington. 


@ CERTIFICATES OF AIRWORTHINESS FOR 
Export. Department of State. 1940. 17 
pp. Executive Agreement Series No. 167, 
price 5 cents. Arrangement between the 
United States of American and New Zea- 
land. Available from Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington. 


@ Exemptions From EXCHANGE CONTROL 
MEasvuRES. Department of State. 1940. 
3 pp. Executive Agreement Series No. 
174, price 5 cents. Agreement between 
the United States of America and Can- 
ada. Available from Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington. 


M@ ForeIGN Excuance. F. J. Docker. 
1940. 326 pp., price $6. A study of the 
principles of foreign exchange and of 
various methods of exchange control de- 
veloped by various countries in the past 
decade. Available from Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 148 Lafayette Street, 
New York. 


M@ GerMan Economy 1870-1940. Gustav 
Stolper. 1940. 295 pp., price $3. Sur- 
veys the economic development of mod- 
ern Germany, basic trends of German 
business enterprise toward central con- 
trol, and explains Hitler’s effectiveness. 
The character of Germany’s economic 
and social history from the founding of 
the Bismarckian Reich to Hitler’s bid for 
world domination are described. Avail- 
able from Reynal & Hitchcock, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


@ THe HUNGARIAN ECONOMIC YEAR Book. 
1940. Dr. Gustav Gratz (ed.) 1940. 162 
pp., price $2. Text and statistics describe 
the economic and commercial develop- 
ment of the country. Available from 


Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York. 


@ Miuitary AvIATION Mission. Depart- 
ment of State. 1940. 8 pp., price 5 
cents. Executive Agreement Series No. 
169. Agreement between the United 
States of America and Chile. Available 
from Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 


M@ RECIPROCAL RECOGNITION oF LoaD LINE 
REGULATIONS FOR VESSELS ENGAGED IN IN- 
TERNATIONAL VOYAGES ON THE GREAT LAKES. 
Department of State. 1940. 9 pp. Ex- 
ecutive Agreement Series No. 172, price 5 
cents. Arrangement between the United 
States of America and Canada. Avail- 
able from Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 


M@ TABULATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS COL- 
LECTED AND DISBURSED DURING THE PERIOD 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1939 THROUGH JULY 1940 
As SHOWN IN REPORTS SUBMITTED BY PER- 
SONS AND ORGANIZATIONS REGISTERED WITH 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE SOLICI- 
TATION AND COLLECTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
To BE USED FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT 
COUNTRIES, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE 
REGULATIONS ISSUED PURSUANT TO SECTION 
8 OF THE ACT OF NOVEMBER 4. 1939, As 
MADE EFFECTIVE BY THE PRESIDENT’S Proc- 
LAMATION OF THE SAME DaTE. Depart- 
ment of State. 1940. 44 pp., mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington. 


M@ CoMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA FOR 
THE FirST HALF-YEaR, 1940. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 1940. 10 pp., 
mimeo., price 50 cents a year. Available 
from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 


M@ A FoREIGN PoLicy FOR AMERICA. 
Charles A. Beard. 1940. 154 pp., price 
$1.50. An able presentation of the point 
of view of the so-called “isolationist,” 
defending aloofness from foreign wars, 
diplomatic self-restraint, and the policy 
of “withholding wrath except when war 
is intended as a last resort.” ‘The author 
discusses three conceptions of foreign 
policy which now appear in competition 
for the possession of the American mind 
and involve serious consequences for the 
American nation. Consists of five parts: 
Nature of Foreign Policy; Continental 
Americanism; Imperialism for the United 
States; the Policy of Internationalism; 
Persistence of Continental Americanism. 
(Continued on p. 44) 








Foreign Trade Opportunities 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American 


it ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. 
s, including bank references, capital, etc., will be inel 





Information 
uded with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 











Commercial Intell ce Division of the Bureau direct or ugh district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an gir. 
mail] stamp encl . Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; tReported by American commercial attachés. 
Refer- Refer. 
Commodities City and country 7 Commodities City and country ence 
0. No. 
Purchase Purchase—C ontinued 
CHEMICALS: MacnINERY—Continued. 
Calcium carbide, 120 tons 50/80 mesh and 60 tons | Nictheroy, Rio de Ja- *364 Complete installation for manufacturing absorbent | Cairo, Egypt .........| 355 
7/15 mesh. neiro, Brazil. cotton wrapped in packings of 25-250 grs., yearly 
Citric acid, granulated, for aerated water --_-_-._-..-.- Cairo, Egypt__-.-...-- 1352 output 100-200 tons; Machine for manufacture of 
Shellac T. N. Orange, 10 tons...................-... Stockholm, Sweden...| 1343 compressed face powder, yearly output 500,000 to 
Wood oil (Tung or other) for varnish manufacture, |----- teenage <aemticate. 1345 1,000,000 packages; and small machine for filling 
5 to 10 tons. tin tubes with toothpaste, etc., yearly output 
FOODSTUFFS: , 100,000 tubes. 
D-3 yeast, suitable for mother yeast, 224 pounds | Johannesburg, South 1344 || PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTs: 
every two weeks. Africa. Baryta coated paper for photographic industry, | Sao Paulo, Brazil. __- *346 
Michigan pea beans, handpicked, 50 tons__........| Nicosia, Cyprus-..__-- *349 50,000 meters. 
Starch, powdered, for use in textile industry-__-_-.- Cairo, Egypt-......... 1353 Kraft paper bags, various sizes, trial order $300 Medan, Sumatra, *363 
Synthetic fruit essences, such as orange crush, ice | Medan, Sumatra, *357 Netherland East 
cream soda, lemon squash, etc., and edible color Netherland East Indies. 
powders for making aerated waters, such as pine- Indies. RUBBER AND RUBBER Goops: 
apple, orange crush, etc. Nipples for feeding bottles and rubber toys, trial Se ee *356 
HARDWARE: order about $100. 
Asbestos packings, 100 to 500 kilograms.___--.. eee Stockholm, Sweden_..| 1347 || SPECIALTIES: 
Flexible wire cloth coated with cellulose acetate | Bombay, India______.- *365 Crown cork bottle caps, 10,000 gross__...._.._- Cairo, Egypt.......-..- 351 
(glass substitute). Feeding bottles, trial order $100_..._......__- Medan, Sumatra, *362 
MACHINERY: Netherland East 
Ball bearings for motors, completely assembled, 1-5 | Sao Paulo, Brazil _._- *360 Indies. 
hp. ; Metal caps with cork inserts for aerated water bot- Se 
Machine for die cutting labels from designs woven | Belleville, Ont., Can- *350 | tles, trial order $500. 
in ribbon. da. |} pO SES Ee eee Se do cel |» SS 
Machine for making sardine tins, according to Por- | Cairo, Egypt......_.-- 1354 || Watch parts and watchmakers’ accessories, supplies | Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.|  *348 
tuguese system, capable of producing 1,500 cases and tools. (Catalogs available.) 
daily. | LEATHER AND LEATHER GOODs: 
| Wood-soled footwear, 500 pairs.................. Reykjavik, Iceland....| °359 
| LUMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS: 
| Yellow bamboo rods (from Far East), 5,000_..._. re pod |= eee *358 

















opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. 


Agency opportunities comprise in- 


quiries from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or seaions and are pas 
th 


a commission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


the countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically an 


in detail 





New Books and Reports 


(Continued from p. 43) 


Available from Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


@ IsoLtatep America. Raymond Leslie 
Buell. 1940. 457 pp., 2d ed., price $3. 
A comprehensive analysis of the respon- 
sibilities in world affairs incurred by the 
historic policies and present necessities 
of the United States, based on six lec- 
tures delivered in the fall of 1939 before 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy administered by Tufts College with 
the cooperation of Harvard University. 
Part I—World of Chaos; Part IL— 
America’s Responsibility for the Past; 
Part II1Il.—America’s Interest in the Fu- 
ture; Part IV.—Design for a New World. 
Available from Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


@ Commerce AND NAVIGATION. TREATY 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND Ira@. Department of State. 1940. 
10 pp., Treaty Series No. 960, price 5 
cents. Signed at Baghdad December 3, 
1938; ratified by the President of the 
United States August 30, 1939; and pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States May 29, 1940. Available from 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 


M WarTIME CONTROL OF OCEAN FREIGHT 
RATES IN FOREIGN TRADE. Albert E. San- 
derson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Trade Promotion Series No. 
212. 1940. 47 pp., price 10 cents. Sum- 
marizes what has taken place in the prin- 
cipal countries of the world for which 
data are obtainable, relative to impor- 
tant developments affecting freight rates 
that have been taking place in many 
countries since the outbreak of war in 
Europe. These developments have taken 
the form mainly of state control. This 
book supplements Trade Promotion Series 
No. 185, issued in 1938, dealing with 
peacetime control. Available from Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 


@ CoMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ GUIDE TO 
LATIN AMERICA. Part  III.—MEeExico, 
CENTRAL AMERICA, AND CARIBBEAN COUN- 
TRIES. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Trade Promotion Series No. 
208. 1940. 238 pp., price 40 cents. The 
third and final book in the series of 
handbooks making up the revised Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Guide to Latin 
America. Covers Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and the Caribbean countries. (Part 
I, West Coast of South America, and 
Part II, East Coast of South America, 
were published as separate volumes in 
1938 and revised in 1939.) Although the 
great area covered in the third section of 
the Guide necessitated the inclusion of 


a much larger number of countries than 
in either Part I or Part II, every effort 
has been made to set forth main factors 
of interest to travelers in the northern 
portion of the Latin American area. 
Available from Government Printing 
Office, Washington. | 


@ RusseR—HIsTorY, PRODUCTION AND 
MANUFACTURE. P. W. Barker, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Trade 
Promotion Series No. 209. 1940. 47 
pp., price 10 cents. The history of the 
rubber industry, and an account of the 
production of rubber in all its phases; 
government control; manufacturing 
processes; the rubber industry in the 
United States, including data on con- 
sumption, the story of synthetic rubber 
and rubber derivatives; rubber statistics; 
and a bibliography. Available from 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 


@ 1940 Export SaLes Quota CHART. 
Business Publishers International Corpo- 
ration. 1940. 8 pp. A form for a daily 
work-sheet of the Export Executive; an 
aid in planning quotas, listing pertinent 
facts about distributors, basis of sale, 
and in making quick and easy compari- 
sons between last year’s and current 
year’s sales. Available from Business 
Publishers International Corp., 330 West 
Forty-second St., New York. 
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